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AMBALA CULTURAL FESTIVAL 


The Cultural Festival, the first of its kind in this part of India, 
was held at the Sirhind Club, Ambala Cantonment from November 28, 
to December 3, 1951. It was a unique treat of manifold activities rich 
in educative, informative, nation-building, recreative and entertainin 
values. -About two lakhs of people, not only from Ambala City snd 
Cantonment but even from far off places like Ludhiana, Jullundur, 
Amritsar, Simla, Karnal and different parts. of PEPSU, visited’ the 
Festival which was formally inaugurated by H. H. Sri Yadavindra Singh 
Bahadur, Rajapramukh of PEPSU before a large and distinguished 
gathering. 


The Festival was runin aid of libraries and hospitals and it ‘is 
estimated that after meeting the expenses, a sum of about Fs. 50,000 
will be made available for charity. The Mahatama Gandhi Memorial 
Library, being set up by the Cantonment Board, Ambala, the libraries 
of local colleges and libraries and reading rooms in various places in the 
Ambala Division, will be helped out of the proceeds by way of donation 
of furniture, books and decorations, and the aid to hospitals is to be given 
in a novel manner. 


Some of the important sections of the | Festival were the Book 
Festival, organised by. Mr. Sant Ram Bhatia, Editor of the Indian Libra- 
rian, and opened by Mr. P. N. Thapar, I,C.S,, Financial Commissioner, 
Relief and Rehabilitation, Punjab, the | Paintings and . Photographs 
Exhibition looked after by Mr. Sen, Principal of the Government Art 
School, Lucknow, Sardar Gurcharan Singh, Superintendent, Government 
Pottery Works, Ambala, and his daughter, the Film Festival conducted 
by Dr. P. N. Soni, the Armed Forces Exhibition arranged by the Army 
and Indian Air Force authorities, and the Science Exhibition set up by 
Principals and Professors of local Colleges. 


Book Festival 


Over 4,000 books.arrayed in the Book Festival catered for all tastes 
and all ages. ‘Besides collections on the life, history,and literature of the 
Punjab State and other States in India, there were sets of books, pamph- 
lets, periodicals, reports, pictures, charts, maps and posters sent by the 
Embassies of Belgium, China, Egypt, France, Indonesia, the High Commis- 
sioners of Australia and Canada, the United Nations Centre, the United 
States Information Service, New Delhi, the British Council, Agra, the 
Government of India Publications Division, International Academy of 
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Indian Culture, Nagpur, Orient Longmans Ltd., Bombay, the Indian Press 
Ltd., Ambala Cantonment, Sikh Publishing House Limited, Amritsar, 
Anandaram and Company (Publishers), Bangalore, Hind Kitabs Limited, 
Bombay, Directorate of Publicity, Government of Bombay and Punjab, 
Asia Publishing House, Bombay, Minerva Book Shop, Simla, and the 
Visheshwara Nand Vedic Research Institute, Hoshiarpur, Publications 
of the Philosophical Library, New York, Abingdon—Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London, Library of Congress, 
Washihgton, Amrican Library Association, Chicago, Special Libraries 
Association, New York, Library Association, London, National Diet 
Library, Tokyo, and collections of Dr. Dev Vohra, Nilokheri, Shri ‘ Be 
Garga, Ministry of Defence, Simla, Shri Man Mohan Bhatnagar, Ambala 
Cantonment, Shri A. C. Bhatia, ‘‘ The Tribune’, Ambala Cantonment, 
and rare books and manuscripts from Municipal Library, Simla and 
Sardar Ganda Singh, Director of Archives, PEPSU, were exhibited, 


A special feature of the Book Festival was the display of Children’s 
literature of the U.S.A., Great Britain, Australia, Canada, France, and 
India. A good collection of rare books from the times of the East India 
Company and Kipling’s India to Nehru’s India were beautifully shown 
on one side of the Hall. 


The Book Festival proved very useful in the development of public 
libraries in the Punjab and in giving guidance tothe selection of good 
books for the readers. History of development of libraries in Great 
Britain from the year 1850 to the year 1949 was nicely shown in pictures 
and charts whch reveal that in England alone in 1949 there were nine 
Regional System Libraries, 587 Library Authorities, 23,000 Service 
Points, [2 million registered borrowers in lending libraries, 42 million 
books in stock, 312 million books issues and an expenditure of about 
seven million pounds on public libraries. 


An interesting part of the Book Festival was a trip round rural lib- 
raries conducted by Mr. M. S. Randhawa, Commissioner, Ambala Division. 
Librarians who had gathered from various parts of the Punjab for attend- 
ing the Punjab Librarians’ meeting were taken round rural libraries 
recently established at Mani Majra, Landran, Mubarakpur and Behrampur 
in Ambala District. The visit to these libraries which have been provid- 
ed with well-designed buildings by the District Board, furnished with 
standardized furniture, decorated with beautiful photographs and _paint- 
ings and equipped with well selected books and publications, was an 
interesting study of how attractive and useful such libraries could be 
made. 


In a message, Mr. M. S. Randhawa, I.C.S., Commissioner, Ambala 
Division, sponsor of the idea, said that the object behind the library 
movement was not only to promote literacy but also to provide places 
attractively furnished and beautifully decorated where people could 
assemble in their leisure hours and spend their time usefully. He 
described the Festival as a big co-operative effort in which Civil Officials, 
Army and Indian Air Force Officers, non-officials including leading 
citizens (men and women) and members of the staff of local colleges had 
given willing and ready help. 
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_ The wide patronage extended by the public to the noble causes 
behind the Festival is a convincing proof of people’s consciousness of the 
need of cultural development in the country. 


__ The success of the Festival was due to the indefatigable energy with 
which Mr. Deoki Nandan Bansal, Cantonment Megaistrate, Organising 
Secretary worked. 


SOME OF THE RARE BOOKS EXHIBITED IN 
THE BOOK FESTIVAL 


Administration 

Kaye, J. W. Administration of the East India Company; a history of 
Indian progress. London: Richard Bentley, 1853. 

Napier, W.F.P. Conquest of Scinde, with some introductory passages 
in the life of Major-General Sir Charles James Napier. London: T. & 
W. Boone. 1845. 

Temple, Sir Richard. India in 1880. London: John Muaray: 1880. 

Wheeler, J. T. Early records of British India: A history of the English 
Settlements in India. Calcutta: W. Newman & Co. I[878. 


A stronomy 


Nichol, J. P. Architecture of the heavens. London: Hippolyte Bailliere. 
1851. 


Botany 


Royle, J. F. Illustrations of the Botany and other branches of the 
natural history of the Himalayan Mountains, and of the flora of 
Cashmere. London: Wm. H. Allen and Co, 1839. 2 Vols. 


Literature 


Bacon, Francis (Lord). Verulamiana; or opinions on men, manners, 
literature, politics and theology. London: R. Dutton. 1803. 

Swift, Jonathan, Letters, written by the late Jonathan Swift and 
several of his friends. From the year 1708 to 1740. Published from 
the originals; with notes explanatory and historical, by John Hawkes- 
worth. London: T. Davies. 1769. 3 Vols. 

Swift, Jonathan. Works. Adorned with copper-plates; with some 
account of the author’s life, and notes historical and explanatory, by 
John Hawkesworth. London: Printed for W. Boyer & Others. 1768. 
12 Vois. 


Travel 

Hodges, William. Travels in India, during the years 1780, 1781, 1782, 
and 1783. London: J. Edwards. 1794. 

Irving, Washington. Voyages and discoveries of the companions of 
Columbus. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 1835. 

Lumsden, Thomas. Journey from Merut in India to London, through 
Arabia, Persia, Armenia, Georgia, Russia, Austria, Switzerland, and 
France, during the years 1819 and 1820. With a map and itinerary of 
the route. London: Black, Kingsbury, and Alien. 1822. 

Skinner, (Major). Adventures during a journey overland to India, by 
way of Egypt, Syria and the Holy Land. London: Richard Bentley. 
1837. 2 Vols. 

Zieke Reiziger: or, Rambles in Java and the Straits in 1852, By a 
Bengal Civilian. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1853. 
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History 


Eyre, Vincent. Military operations at Cabul, which ended in the retreat 
and distruction of the British Army, January 1842. With a journal of 
Imprisonment in Affghanistan. London: John Murray, 1843. 

Irving, Theodore. Conquest of Florida under Hernando De Soto. 
London : Edward Churton. 1835. 2 Vols. 

Jesse, J. H. Literary and historical memorials of London. London: 
Richard Bentley. 1847. 2 Vols. 

M’Gregor, W.L. History of the Sikhs; containing the lives of the 
Gooroos; the history of the independent Sirdars, or Missuls, and the 
life of the great founder of the Sikh Monarchy, Maharaja Ranjeet 
Singh. London : James Madden, 1846. 

Keene, H. G. Moghul Empire from the death of Aurungzeb to the 
overthrow of the Mahratta power. London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 1866. 

Orme, Robert, Historical fragments of the Mogul Empire, of the 
Morattoes, and of the English concerns in Indostan: from the year 
MDCLI1X. Origin of the English establishment, and of the Company’s 
trade : and a general idea of the Government and people of Indostan. 
London F.Wingrave. 1805. 

Orme, Robert. History of the military transactions of the British Nation 
in Indostan, from the year MDCCXLV. To which is prefixed a dis- 
sertation on the establishments made by Mahomedan conquerors in 
Indostan. London: F, Wingrave. 1803. 3 Vols. 


Biography 

Brewster, David. Life of Sir Isaac Newton. London: John Murray. 
1831. 

Watkins, John. Memoirs of Her Most Excellent Majesty Sophia-Charlotte, 
Queen of Great Britain, from authentic documents. London: Henry 
Colburn. 1819. 


General 


Forbes, A. K. Ras Mala: or Hindoo Annals of the Province of 
Googerat, in Western India. With illustrations. London: Richardson 
Brothers. 1856 2 Vols. 

Francis, G. H. Orators of the Age. Comprising portraits, critical, 
biograhical and descriptive. London: G, W- Nickisson. 1847. 

Luard, John. History of the dress of the British soldier, from the 
earliest period to the present time. Illustrated with fifty drawings. 
London: William Clowes & Sons. 1852. 

Macleay, K. Historical Memoirs of Rob Roy and the Clan Macgregor; 
including original notices of Lady Grange. With an introductory 
sketch illustrative of the condition of the Highlands, prior to the year 
1745. Glasgow: William Turnbull. 1819. 

Stanfield, Clarkson. Stanfleld’s Coast Scenery: a series of views in 
the British Channel, from original drawings taken expressly for the 
work. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1836. 

Thornton, E. Illustrations of the history and practices of the Thugs. 
And notices of some of the proceedings of the Government of India, 
for the suppression of the crime of thugee. London: Wm. H. Allen & 
Co. 1837. 

Wilson, Henry. Wonderful Characters: Comprising Memoirs and 
anecdotes of the most remarkable persons of every age and nation, 


London: J. Robins and Co. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1 1821 and Vol. 2 1830.) 
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RESEARCH IN UNIVERSITIES AND LIBRARY 
D. SUBRAHMANYAM, M.A. 


Librarian, Banaras Hindu University Library 


1 Ideal of University 


The Ideal of the university from the beginning has been the preserva- 
tion and advancement of knowledge. In a democratic society it has a 
further responsbility for the illumination and instruction of public 
opinion. The establishment of Democracy guarantees to its citizens 
liberty and equality and the university fosters it by a dispassionate and 
truly scholarly instruction and interpretation by means of lectures, 
addresses, demonstrations open to students as well as to public and by 
the publication of the investigations carried out under its auspices. “The 
modern university in a democracy is atrue light house which illumines 
the path of those who may travel in any land.’ The true freedom of a 
university should be fostered lest it should hinder the path of the pro- 
gress of nations. 


It is the inalienable heritage of every citizen in a community to have 
the right of education in a university. The heritage of civilization 
consists in the work of its artists, scientists, and thinkers. Every civiliza- 
tion creates a new vision of men which is the mark of its contribution to 
history. In past centuries the great universities were attended by a small 
number of students, some of whom coming from distant lands, Education 
was found to be a luxury and the common people could neither read nor 
write. 


Cardinal Newman in his famous book ‘Idea of a University’ empha- 
sizes that university should foster ‘liberal education’ in order to engender 
catholicity of outlook which is so essential for the well-being of humanity. 
‘*An assemblage of learned man, zealous for their own science, and 
rivals of each other, are brought by familiar intercourse and for the sake 
of intellectual peace to adjust together their claims and relations of their 
respective subjects of investigation. They learn to respect, to consult, 
to aid eachother. The students and teachers not only of the same but 
of different faculties should be brought together in living intercourse in 
the daily work of the university.” 


From thetime the undergraduate enters the University he should 
find himself a member of a community in which he has a part to play. 
There should be close association of undergraduate and post-graduate 
work and any proposal tending to their separation in a umMiversity 1s in- 
jurious to both. The influance of the university as a whole upon teachers 
and students and upon all departments of work with in it is lost if the 
higher work is separated from the lower. 


Ruskin says ‘we go to university not to learn a few bits of learning 
but how to think highly of everything in the world.’ The aim of uni- 
versity education is not knowledge but liberal culture. M. Arnold 
develops this idea in an inimitable way in his ‘Culture and Anarchy’. The 
end of university education is knowledge which is capable of its own end 
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RESEARCH IN UNIVERSITIES AND LIBRARY 
D. SUBRAHMANYAM, M.A. 


Librarian, Banaras Hindu University Library 


1 Ideal of University 


: The Ideal of the university from the beginning has been the preserva- 

tion and advancement of knowledge. In a democratic society it has a 
further responsbility for the illumination and instruction of public 
opinion. The establishment of Democracy guarantees to its citizens 
liberty and equality and the university fosters it by a dispassionate and 
truly scholarly instruction and interpretation by means of lectures, 
addresses, demonstrations open to students as well as to public and by 
the publication of the investigations carried out under its auspices. ‘The 
modern university in a democracy is atrue light house which illumines 
the path of those who may travel in any land.’ The true freedom of a 
university should be fostered lest it should hinder the path of the pro- 
gress of nations. 


It is the inalienable heritage of every citizen in a community to have 
the right of education in a university. The heritage of civilization 
consists in the work of its artists, scientists, and thinkers. Every civiliza- 
tion creates a new vision of men which is the mark of its contribution to 
history. In past centuries the great universities were attended by a small 
number of students, some of whom coming from distant lands, Education 
was found to be a luxury and the common people could neither read nor 
write. 


Cardinal Newman in his famous book ‘Idea of a University’ empha- 
sizes that university should foster ‘liberal education’ in order to engender 
catholicity of outlook which is so essential for the well-being of humanity. 
‘*An assemblage of learned man, zealous for their own science, and 
rivals of each other, are brought by familiar intercourse and for the sake 
of intellectual peace to adjust together their claims and relations of their 
respective subjects of investigation. They learn to respect, to consult, 
to aid eachother. The students and teachers not only of the same but 
of different faculties should be brought together in living intercourse in 
the daily work of the university.” 


From thetime the undergraduate enters the University he should 
find himself a member of a community in which he has a part to play. 
There should be close association of undergraduate and post-graduate 
work and any proposal tending to their separation in a umiversity is in- 
jurious to both. The influance of the university as a whole upon teachers 
and students and upon all departments of work with init is lost if the 
higher work is separated from the lower. 


Ruskin says ‘we go to university not to learn a few bits of learning 
but how to think highly of everything in the world.” The aim of uni- 
versity education is not knowledge but liberal culture. M. Arnold 
develops this idea in an inimitable way in his ‘Culture and Anarchy’. The 
end of university education is knowledge which is capable of its own end 
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or reward, The search aftertruth is the urge of all mankind after the 
supply of our physical wants. 


2 Stages in University Education 


The business of a university is the training of its undergraduates 
who are of an age when fresh intellectual impressions and habits of mind 
are easily formed and when the struggles and preoccupations of life in the 
world have not begun. 


In the modern universities three definite stages of progress of 
education are recognised. The first stage culminates in the Bachelor of 
Arts or Science or Commerce degrees in which he acquires a mastry of 
the available knowledge and assimilates facts and principles through 
books and teachers. A master of arts degree is given at the end of the 
second stage when with an initiative and intelligence the student masters 
the techniques by which knowledge is tested and additions are made to 
the sum total, After this, the period of discovery or research—an in- 
vestigation on a subject or problem not previously studied—commences 
and is awarded with a Doctor‘s degree. 


University work differs in the nature and aim from that of a 
secondary school. In the secondary school definite tasks are prescribed 
and knowledge is acquired while the mind is especially recaptive and 
pupils are mentally and morally trained by the orderly exercise of all 
their activities. In the technical or professional schools theoretical 
teaching is limited and directed by the application of ascertained facts to 


practical purposes. inthe University knowledge is pursued not only for 
the sake of information but always wlth reference to the attainment of 
truth. 


21 College Education—First Stage 


Sir Nicholas Butlcr, President of the Columbia University in one 
of his inspiring addresses on this aspect of education has very cogently and 
aptly expressed the difference between college and university teaching. 
** College teaching shouid be something quite unique as the pupil is older 
and more mature and his intellectual curiosity is increasingly manifest. 
It is different from university teaching because in that field, the liberal 
education which the college aims to give, is taken for granted and serves as 
the foundation for the highly specialised study and training in research 
which is the business of the university teacher to offer and to supervise. 
Confusion between the aim and the method of college teaching and the 
aim and method of university teaching is fatal to the excellence of college 
life and work.‘ 


‘* There is much conflict between highly specialized knowledge and 
the essentials of liberal education and the college student who is young 
and undeveloped in his mind and is in search of a liberal education should 
be taught by teachers with a spirit of instruction and skilful and tactful 
interpretation instead of a spirit of research. The college student while 
learning mathematics or physics, or chemistry or zoology etc., should 
know the history of these branches or divisions of knowledge, of how they 
originated or of who advanced them by discovery or interpretation and 
gave them their place in the intellectual life. The student of mathematics 
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for example should be taught the history, the origin and the development 
of that vast subject as well as the general relation of mathematics to the 
culture and practical life of civilized man. He should know the great 
names associated with mathematics, particularly in the period of its origin 
and early development. Heshould know who were Euclid, Archimedes, 
Hipparchus, Ptolemy. Boethius. He should know what each one of these 
greatmen did to promote the development of mathematics and what was 
the contribution of each in its content and its important. Then too he 
should be taught when the names arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigono- 
metry and calculus came from, who were responsible fcr the first for- 
mulations of these divisions of mathematical knowledge, who in the 
middle ages and our modern times have been the outstanding mathemati- 
cians, what their personalities, their contacts and their specific contribu- 
tions to knowledge. Photographs of these great men should hang upon 
the walls of the class room in which instructionin mathematics is given, 
so that the twentieth century student may get some appreciation of the 
appearance of these men and of their personalities, as well as of their 
scientific influence.”” The college student should not only know the 
subject itself but should know about the subject also and every fundamen- 
tal subject included in the curriculum should be taught precisely in the 
same manner, ‘‘ To be overwhelmed with the details of knowledge in 
any of these fields without first being given insight into what all those 
details of knowledge mean is to build a barrier across the path of 
progress towards a liberal education. The college teacher should not 
neglect the influence of his university training and approach the teaching 
task in a sprit of research.” 


22 Second Stage 


In the second stage the student evinces his initiative and intelligence. 
He acquaints himself with the problems and methods of scientific in- 
vestigation and attempts to present a piece of research in the form of a 
thesis. The thesis writing has become a very common feature for M,A. 
in all universities through Honours Courses, seminars, and special subject 
studies are designed to create special ability. The ways and means of 
encouraging research interest at the M.A. stage is a baffling problem, 
The M.A. thesis being a combination of the original data gathered by the 
students and of the research work done by others is entirely dependent 
on the efficient use of the Library. Some are of opinion that the M.A. 
thesis is useless as it does not involve research and its preparation 
gives no training in scientific method. It is seldom referred to by 
one. It is more a compilation of secondary materials or a very 
unreliable study using unscientific procedure. It gives students a 
false meaning and purpose of research and habituates them to bad 
technique. It isa sad experience of librarians that more of Plagiarism is 
practised in the preparation of thesis and all throughout the year the 
copying of these unpublished theses in the library goes on not only in 
Humanities but insciences also. On the other hand, some are of opinion 
that the methods adopted in the preparation of thesis are becoming scien- 
tific and that the principle is not in any way defective but it indicates 
inefficiency in itsexecution. Some thesis may fall short of the standard 
but that is not due to any defect in the principle but indicates inefficiency 
in its execution. The lack of original pursuit of work is due to the lack of 
understanding, the intelligent use of book classification, card catalogue, 
reference books, indexes etc. 
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23 Third Stage 


In the third stage of the university education, the student is required 
to carry on an investigation of a subject or problem not previously 
studied and he is required to bring forth new facts and principles or new 
techniques and should generalize them. For this work the Doctor’s degree 
is awarded, 


3 Research—What it is 


Bertrand Russel says, ‘Research and professional training are the two 
functions of a University.” Research is search for something with especial 
care and diligence to arrive at facts which lead to principles. It is an 
attempt to investigate systematically phenomenon or phenomena with a 
view to arrive at certain general conclusions which may be applied in 
similar fields to anticipate or predict results or to apply the discoveries 
of basic sciences to develop a technique. It is not the quest of a simple 
fact, it is an attempted solution of a problem involving many facts. 
W. W. Campbell in one of his inaugural addresses pertinently made an 
excellent statemtent concerning research. ‘The problem of research is 
the problem of searching for the truth. It is nota search for those 
fragments of truth which have already been found and are now described 
in books, more or less scarce or obscure, but a search for existing truth 
which has not yet been found by anybody. A professor engaging in 
research work is looking for something that already exists. He does not 
invest truth.” Research is in any field of knowledge requires primarily 
workers who possess high intellectual abllity and knowledge of various 
techniques and are acquainted with the existing literature in their particu- 
lar branches of study. 


Love for truth, ruthless spirit of out-spokenness, doggedness in the 
pursuit despite failure, dispassionate and impartial appreciation of others 
good points, proper capacity for assessment of one’s own self and his 
limitations, are a few of the qualities developed in the pursuit of research. 
The Germans have realised that the qualities which research develops in 
a man cannot be developed by any other means and hence they insist 
for every university degree a university student should do some 
research work. Inthe U S.A. also persons with research experience are 
preferred in all industries for technical positions requiring enterprise and 
initiative and high ability to take decisions quickly in a correct manner. 


4 Place of Library in University 


Sir William Ramsay says ‘A student who is ripe for research and 
who enters such a seminar is provided with a library, paper, pen, ink and 
a subject, The method of using the library is pointed out to him and he is 
told to read books which bear on the particular subject in question; he is 
made to collate the information which he gains by reading and to elabo- 
rate the subject which is given him. Naturally his first efforts may be 
crude.” 


The University library of to-day is not an awe-inspiring place it 
was afew decades ago, ‘It is the hub of the wheel whose spokes reach 
into every department of the institution.’ No university can develop or 
produce effective work without a strong library at its centre. Educa- 
tional methods have changed and broadened so that both faculty and 
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students are dependent on the library. A knowledge of the use of the 
library is essential not only as a necessary tool for getting the most out 
of the university but as a time-saver, ‘‘It is the heart of all university 
work directly so as regards its research work and indirectly as regards its 
educational work which derives its life from research work.: Scientific 
research needs a library as well as laboratories while for humanistic 
research the library is both library and laboratory in one. Training in 
high branches of learning and research is mainly a question of learning 
how to use the tools and if the library tools are not there how can the 
student learn to use them.” 


The library ls not a mere appendage to a university. It can be 
compared to an electromagnet. ‘It is a trinity comprising of an integra- 
tion of books, readers and library staff (the library staff serving the 
library books to readers) brought into purposive relation with an 
enormous. power to lift the personality of people into higher levels.’ It 
is the well-spring from which the creative urge comes forth and towards 
this the university should foster methods adopted and tried. 


The value of the university library lies not so much inthe number 
of books possessed by them but rather in the greatness of research and 
reference material available. Emerson says‘in the perplexity in which 
the literary public now stand with regards to university education, 
whether studies shall be compulsory or elective, whether the stress shall 
be on Latin or Greek, or on modern scicnces—the one safe investment 
which all can agree to increase is the Library. He further asserts “The 
main work of the Library is not the mere collecting and keeping the 
books but activity acquainting their constituents with and interesting them 
in their contents. Rabindranath Tagore also emphasizes on this aspect 
‘The bigness of a library is to be estimated and prided upon not by the 
number of books it accumulates but in the facilities it offers for the use 
of readers by bringing the largest number of books to the utmost use.” 


5 Value of Library work in research 


‘Existing knowledge is the basis of discovery.’ The thesis to be 
written has not only to display the scholarship of the student but of his 
research ability as well. It is a combination of the original date gathered 
by the student and of the research work done by others. In the beginning 
the research work done by others is reviewed to indicate the genesis of 
the topic of investigation. Comprehensive list of all publications related 
to the subject, a bibliography, is given at the end of the thesis. Thus a 
thesis cannot be complete without reference to library. 


Originality of one‘s own work can be judged by reading what others 
have done and much of our fruitless labour will be saved by becoming 
acquainted with the work which has been done by others. The value of 
library work cannot be depreciated. Any student who is interested in 
finding new facts about his particular line of investigation must at first 
familiarize himself with all that is already known about his subject and 
must have an easy access to the current literature not only of his common 
field but the fields allied to his own. © In case of recent new subjects like 
*Raman effect’ or Cosmic rays’ or ’Nuclear physics’ easy access to the 
current literature is of supreme importance because the subjects are deve- 
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loping very rapidly and any book summarizing must go out of date in 
ashort time. The study of periodicals furnish the research worker with 
the results of work in research which have been completed and the inves- 
tigator will be furnished with all the guidance required by the pioneers 
in the field. He follows in their wake for same distance and later on 
pushes on with his own original work. Hence books are the sources of 
ideas and clues to discoveries. The ideas embedded in books ripen in the 
mind of the worker and change into new outlandish ideas which contribute 
to further knowledge. The life of Karl Marx, Faraday and a host of 
others illustrate to usthe value of library work. A quarter of a century 
of regular extensive studies in the British museum despite struggles of 
poverty and bereavements have enabled Karl Marx to bring out the world- 
revolutionizing book of Kapital’. Faraday’s extensive reading and ex- 
perimentation culiminated in the publication of his famous history of the 
progress of Electro-magnetism. Progress in ideas will never dawn men- 
tor-like all of a sudden, but it results when the work of one investigator is 
combined with another. The researcher should be able to state what has 
preceded his work, what additions he has.made and how it is related to 
life and where it leads to ’’From the library the student learns the degree 
of originality in his own research, the methods and achievements of inves- 
tigators in the same field, the relations of his work to what has been done 
before and gets glimpses of something of the road yet to be travelled to the 
ultimate solution of the whole problem.‘ 


6. Knowledge of Library Methods 


Thus the part a library plays in research is an important one. The 
University Library should have its own collections so well chosen in some 
subjects at least that it may fairly attract and encourage use by serious 
students. These collections should be thoroughly organized not alone in 
technical and formal ways but with studies and facilities for their use and 
availability on thelibrary premises with the utmost freedom and infor- 
mality and comfort. Outlines of classlfication, cataloguing, shelf location 
charts bibliography should be provided in full as a knowledge of this is 
quite essential to the student who pursues research for an efficient use of 
the library. 


61 Bibliography 


A bibliography is a list of references, books, magazine articles and 
pamphlets appearing at the end of a chapter or a book or an article. 
People who plan to specialize in a subject should find out what bibliogra- 
phies have becn printed in that field. Many reference lists have descrip- 
tive notes which aid in the selection of the best books. These are known 
as annotated bibliography. A subject bibliography is a list of references 
on a certain subject while an author bibliography is a list of an author’s 
works, 


Bibliography forms the basis for the preparation of a resume of the 
literature of the problem in which a research worker is interested. A 
carefully prepared bibliography ends greatly inenabling one to determine 
what has already been done ona given subject and thus to build on the 
knowledge already accumulated by others. 
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The ability and scholarship of an investigator is displayed in the 
preparation of bibliography which is preliminary to research. As for as 
possible all available reading materials even by borrowing from other 
libraries should be secured to make it complete. The next important 
feature of bibliography is accuracy in every phase of research. Want of 
reliability of the references will annoy later users. The bibliographies 
are to be organized carefully as original and secondary materials in an 
alphabetical (by authors) or chronological or geographical or topic wise 
by type of miterials such as books, documerts, periodicals, and un- 
published works. 


The ability to do careful and accurate research is doubtful in many. 
Verification of few references assigned, will reveal whether a student is 
attentive to small differences and candetect errors. It would be hazar- 
dous for a person incapable of accurate verification to engage in research. 
A habit of verifying all references used should be established at the second 
stage of University education. 


611 Procedure of bibliography 


To secure a reasonable and complete bibliography it is necessary to 
consult the following :— 


Reader’s guides, Periodicals, Indexes, Standard treatises, card 
catalogues, Reference books like Encyclopedias, Dictionaries, 
Yearbooks, Directories, Gazetteers. Cards are to be made for 
all the new references in a methodical way. 


In citing references, the name of author, editor or compiler, the full 
and exact title, number of edition, number of volumes, place of publica- 
tion and other imprint should be noted accurately. Different methods of 
preparing reference cards are employed for Books, Government Docu- 
m:nts, articles from Encyclopaedias and other General reference bocks, 
and articles from periodicals to save time when searching for material. 


62 Freshman Courses 


It is indisputable that without a knowlecge of the use of Library, a 
University student would not be able to make adequate progress in 
Education. Hence in Western countries a course of regular and formal 
instruction in the use of Library has become a common factor in all 
Universities and colleges, nay even in Schools for all freshman. 


7 A New Outlook 


The most outstanding feature of the spirit of modern library move- 
ment is the personnal service of a quality which makes the student feel 
at home and understand that it is able to speak its languages to appre- 
hend the view points and methods of scholarship, in a competent and 
sympathetic manner. Without suc! interprters and intermediaries there 
cannot be the permanent and fruitful relations between libraries and 
research. Reference work exists because it is not p»ssible to organize 
books so mechanically, so perfectly as to dispense with personal service in 
their use. It will always be imparative to provide human beings as inter- 
mediaries between the right reader and the right book at the right time. 
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The utmost use of great libraries cannot be attained by mechanical 
means; it requires a sympathetic and thorough interpretation, a far more 
difficult and delicate matter. 


71 Reference work 


The University Library must develope a group of specialized 
scholarly reference Ibraries all of whom shall be familiar with biblio- 
graphical methods and each shall be a master of bibliographies in some 
special field which is strongly represented in the faculty with the book 
collection. There is quite as much reason and justification for having a 
refereece librarian in each of the well-defined fields of scholarship and 
investigator as there is for having a group of professors in that field 
attached to a faculty. 


The Librarian specialist is not to do research. He is to combine 
the functions of a scholar and librarian. He must have ability to perceive 
and appreciate the aims and mental attitudes of the scholar, the student 
and expert. He must be able to master the technique and understand the 
problems that arise within it and their inter-relations. He must be able 
to give acceptable instruction to the research student in the bibliography 
of his subject. He must know what booksto add to the library. Such 
an interpretation of a collection of books is more exacting than any 
college teaching. It has the added interest of greater diversity and influ- 
ence, the service being a personal one to a far more varied group. 


For fulfilling such an important task the Department of Library 
Science of the universities should attract first rate men and the status and 
salaries of these professional men should be in no way inferior to that of 
the other members of the faculty. Degree courses in Library Science as 
in America should be instituted leading to M.A, and Ph.D. degree and 
with such a highly qualified personnel the library is sure to occupy a 
most prominent place and be the hub of all activities of the university. 


The Library of Congress in U.S.A. endowed 5 library chairs and 
14 consultationships for definitely specialized fields and for expert advice 
to patrons. Their duties will be to aid advanced studies and the researches 
of investigators by the expert interpreration of library’s collection. 


8 Conclusion 


The pursuit of higher knowledge to unravel the secrets of Nature 
objectively and subjectively has made man superior to all creation and 
equipped him with extraordinary powers, If University is to fulfil its 
right function of propagating research to contribute new facts and become 
a true beacon light to humanity, an apprehension of the accumulated 
knowledge from days of yore, should be engendered. All research with- 
out reference to materials already available is fruitless. A new outlook 
of the importance of libraries and evolution of methods to make the 
best use of it, should dawn on the academic world in the modern days in 
the regeneration of a country. 
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FREE MUNICIPAL LIBRARIES IN AUSTRALIA (1 ) 
MARJORIE THOMSON 


Reading to turn leisure into profit is rapidly gaining popularity with 
Australians of all ages, as is proved by the response to the subsidised 


municipal libraries scheme, begun in 1945 by the New South Wales State 
Government:- 


The scheme now caters for 1,400,000 people. Reference books on 
practical hobbies and crafts account for 48 per cent of the demand. 
Books on economics and political science are next in order of preference. 


Photography is the most popular subject and the Library Board can- 
not keep up with the demand for literature dealing with it. Woodworking, 
painting and interior decoration, as well as books on home-building, brick- 
laying and gardening are the hobby choices of the men, while women 
demand books on dressmaking and milliery, cookery and interior decora- 
tion. 


The Library Board, with its headquarters in the Public Library, 
Sydney was set up in 1945 by the New South Wales Government solely 
to assist municipal and shire councils to provide adequate free reference 
libraries. 


Its 12 members comprise the Principal Librarian of the Public 
Library of New South Wales, and representatives of the Local Govern- 
ment and Shire Associations and of the Education Department and 
Department of Works and Local Government. 


Beginning with a library in Sydney, in six yeats the scheme has 
grown to include 86 co-operating councils. In October 1951 there were 
nine subsidised libraries in the metropolitan areas of Sydney and New- 
castle, and 79 in provincial industrial and rural centres. In addition, 28 
other councils covering a population of 540,000 had notified their willing- 
ness to co-operate. 


The Library Board acts as a central reference service and purchasing 
agent, if required, for the metropolitan and country groups. If a wanted 
book is not available from one of the libraries and is not among the 
260,000 volumes in the central reference library, the Board will endeavour 
to locate it for the enquirer. 


When a council opens a library, the Board supplies 500 reference 
books on loan for four months, so that an adequate stock of expensive and 
hard-to-get reference and technical books is available and the taste of the 
district’s reading public may be gauged. 


In 1945, the first year of the scheme, the New South Wales Govern- 
ment allocated Rs. 1,90,000 to the Library Board. In 1950, the amount 
spent was Rs. 5,12,000 and approximately Rs. 12,80,000 has been put 





(1) Courtesy-Australian High Commissioner’r Office, New Delhi. 
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aside for 1951-52. Previously the subsidy was from 6d. to 1/- (As. 8)a 
head of population according toacouncil’s revenue, but in future 1/6d. 
a head irrespective of revenue, will be paid. ‘ 


Free subsidised libraries have been opened in such different centres 
as the wealthy mining town of Broken hillin the west of the State, Aust- 
ralia’s lead-mining “’silver city’’ with its population of 30,000, and in the 
Snowy River Shire, with a population of 3,400 drawn from graziers of the 
rich pasture lands in the foothills of the Australian Alps and workers on 
the huge Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Scheme. 


The free library of Newcastle, with its prosperous mining and indus- 
trial enterprises giving alivelihood to 132,000 people, contrasts with the 
library opened in the tiny western country town of Windouran with its 
480 people. But the library in this small town in the wealthy Riverina 
pastoral district has the same facilities and can draw on the Library Board 
in the same way as the large city libraries. Windouran received the quota 
of 500 books when the library started a year or more ago, as any other 
centre. 


ALL ABOUT BIBLIOGRAPHY 
G. D. APTE 


Deccan College, Postgraduate Research Institute, Poona 


A bibliographer is another name for a Librarian. It is due to the 
inherent qualities and environment. The Librarian whose profession 
is with books and with the preparation of bibliography is ignorent of its 
nature. Due to this profession a librarian is concerned only with books 
and that too, to a good extent with external part. The production of 
literature in book form and in many other different forms is so vast that 
even if a scholar deeply interested in his subject feels like reading all that 
is concerned with his subject will find it difficult. It is presumed for 
some time that his mental capacity will devour every thing in his field. 
Equally it is taken for our convenience that financial aspect can be met in 
one way or the other. But the fundamental task of knowing as to what 
has appeared relating to his subject is beyond his individual power. 
This is not possible to a man, to an Institute or even to a Government 
unless and until it brings within its hemisphere the international sources. 
A Librarian alone can link the sources as he is concerned with the 
books. 


The necessity of bibliography is felt only at the time of research 
work. Hence a Librarian alone is concerned in this matter, with the type 
of readers, who are engaged in research work. This class of research 
workers comprises of scholars, professors, academicians, scientists and 
postgraduate students. A general reader who hardly cares for the full 
study of a subject, worries less for the lack or undeveloped form of bib- 
liography. 


Every activity of research is based on deliberate observation and 
pertinent phenomena. In case of history and social sciences collecting 
of relavent facts and linking them through a particular view is of great 
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and prime importance. Bibliography is really meant for writing and 
creation of books. But to a librarian its main concern is to enlist the 
title and critical particulars. 


Systematic Bibliography enumerates title and arranges them accord- 
ing to some definite pattern. While critical Bibliography is an analysis 
of an individual publication. Systematic Bibliography is arranged accord- 
ing to timeand place. This leads to destruction of the dep: rtmentali- 
zation. The Systematic Bibliography gives the chronological develop- 
ment of the subject. The Critical Bibliography enumerates the title 
according to different schools of thought which are held in the field. 


The difference between an individual purchaser and a purchaser for 
an institute is vast. The former can take decision at his sweet will, But 
the latter will have to consult all sorts of pros and cons and the wants of 
tomorrow. Here the question of need and necessity is to be dealt 
against the time back-ground. And if these two satisfy the criteria, then 
the purchases are to be made. Hence Librarian’s position can be com- 
pared only with the Government in this case. As Government collects 
taxes from the governed, and as such, it has an obligation to spend it 
with utmost economy and security for the extreme benefit of its contri- 
butor. To prosecute this responsibility his knowledge of bibliography 
will come to his help. Bibliographical knowledge of vast number of deal- 
ers and publishers will come to librarians, help in setting title pages. Ex- 
haustive scrutinization of rare material which he will have to carry, in 
small details will suffice to taste his knowledge of bibliography. For ex- 
ample, two incomplete, copies may be contributed by gathering pages or 
parts from the other books. Even various marks (signatures) on books 
will identify the copy clearly. In the circumstances librarian may not 
buy themif the contents rarity and price warrant it. A careful biblio- 
graphical identification, combined with a critical examination of paper 
and typography will generally expose the reprint. 


The questions of additions is equally of immense importance to the 
librarian in research libraries. The commission and ommission of a 
single copy will perhaps lead to financial lavishness if the choice falls on 
a wrong edition. A wrong decisionin the selection of books means loss 
of so much amountand subsequent loss of masterpieces which will be con- 
sidered only against the pattern of time. The immediate need of a scho- 
lar can be met by various devices like inter-library loan, microphotography. 


It is difficult for a librarian to conduct reading of all books, however 
his reading should be awafully rapid and highly concentrated. His should 
be the zeal which should be compared with a hunter’s. Unwise it is to 
think that librarian alone will be capable of handling all departments with 
equal justification. However his knowledge of bibliography will enable 
him to make fairly reliable guesses. His desire to serve.the institute will 
make him to undertake enormous efforts to fulfil his duty towards the 
institute. Whole-hearted support will welcome him from all heads of 
various departments. It will be seen that the statement of Pierce Butler, 
will uniquely come true in the case of librarians, ‘In this age of speciali- 
zation, the librarian alone of all scholars is in a position to see both 
scientific and humanistic scholarship in the same perspective. Therefore 
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it might seem that the librarian’s chief and peculiar office is to promote 
in modern society a rational equillibrium and a mental respect between 
these two forms of intellectual culture’. 


Bibliographer is the principal co-ordinating officer. He deals with 
broad area in general as no man can do it. He knows and must know 
and must deal in all sorts of books. It is equally expected of him to 
question the unsound faculty recommendation and convince the faculty 
members that the recommendation is unsound for reasons of cost, cover- 
age and unnecessary duplication. However, with the growing age and 
literature research work continues to grow. And to keep pace with the 
progress of these two, it is essential that diverence and able skills are 
needed. These should of course come from faculty members, library 
staff and even from students. Notwithstanding these forces in human 
form actual translation of these into some device is equally of importance. 
Some time due to device the bibliography is used. It is not true that 
these deviccs have ever added to the refinement of the bibliographical 
science but certainly it had helped to extend the use of bibliography. 


Till the present day, the various devices of following nature were in 
use and are in use in this field in general :— 
(1) Slips of proper or other writing materials (Cuneiform tablets, 
Papyri, Parchments.) 
(2) Books including their various forms. (Serials, Codexes, 
Pamphlets, Periodicals, Broadsides.) 


(3) Catalogue Cards. 
(+) Pages printed on one side, suitable for clipping and filing. 


(5) Pages printed in card-forms perforated for separation and 
filing. 


(6) Microcards containing not only the bibliography description 
of a publication but also its text. 


(7) Sterotype plates, Mats or flangs. 
(8) Addresspgraph plates and stancils. 
(9) Linotype slugs. 
(10) Reproduction proof. 
(11) Photographic transparancies, individually, in groups or in 
sequences adoptable to selection and reproduction by photo, 
electric servomechanisms. 


(12) Punched cards and taps. Magnetic taps, wires and drums- 
similarly designed for treatment (Sorting, interfiling, selec- 
tion, enumeration, reproduction) by servomechanisms. 


Inspite of these numerous developments and various introductions 
of devices in this field, card system has stood all onslought of books. 
However, it is keenly felt by most of the experts in this field that 
this device may fall short of future requirements of the bibliographic 
field. Useful, of course fare cards, but still their utility is not 
without bounds. It has been observed that in case of periodicals, they 
have proved useless. Unless and until by a magic stroke, if it appeared 
to some one, new device which will open before a research workers all 
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the avenues of information on asubject. Suitability to handle with case, 
is the chief factor which has enhenced their use. Equally it is their virtue 
of accommodating a good volume of cards in a small area. If any 
changes of commission orommission are to be effected, these can be 
effected without affecting the whole structure. It does not mean to sug- 
gest that there are no defects. No system has ever existed without defects. 
But the virtues of this device have dwarfed the defects, 


It is sometimes argued that thc necessity of bibliography is not s0 
self-explainatory as it is usually advocated by its exponents. These 
critics base their arguments on the assumption that subject-catalogue can 
easily suffice the needs of a research-workers searching every nook and 
corner. This does not disqualify the catalogue, but only expresses the 
limited use of the catalogue. It only exhibits whatever library contains. 
And as a matter of fact, such works of which library maintains a catalogue 
are usually in the know of the research reader. In addition to this a 
subject catalogue does not give analytical-information of an entry. This, 
of course, is done by Bibliography. Bibliography is always indicative 
while a catalogue is not. For example the heading used in the bibliogra- 
phy is more indicative and specific of the books contents than the entry of 
the same in a catalogue. Generally itis seen that every research-wotker 
knows the recent additions in the field. Apart from these factors, the 
question of duplication is equally of importance. Duplication should be 
scrupulously avoided. It can safely be done by ommitting titles which 
have been existed in bibliographies. There should be a general reference 
to it under the title that it can be had from such a bibliography. Use of 
catalogue will be governed by the contents of the library. The lesser the 
material, the greater the use of catalogue. Because, general reader is 
averse to use catalogue thickly arranged, 


Inspite of various developments in the science of bibliography, there 
are some matters which have escaped the attention of experts. The 
question of planning the whole field on international basis which in its 
turn can allot work to nations has remained unsolved, It is found in 
this country as well as all over the world that this work of bibliography 
is undertaken by many institutions, simultaneously. In effect it leads to 
duplication of the material on the subject. As a consequence, no extra 
material benefits are reaped out of this vast exhaustation of men, money 
and matter. A scientific planning of this whole field and allotment of 
work to respective nations and nations in their turn to its constituent 
parts will allow us to use this energy. 


Libraries and librarians who are concerned with books only, can and 
should be brought into this field. This work of preparation of Biblio- 
graphy should be allotted to University librarians. University librarians 
can definitely carry out this work more effectively and efficiently than 
appointing any other personnel. Equally with it real work of the librarian 
will be brought to him. It is observed that the real work has been seized 
out from the librarian’s hand and he is made to work more or less on 
administrative lines. According to this plan, if the work allotted to a 
particular part is carried on, the section if not the whole class of librarians 
will be brought in touch with its real work. This, of course will add to 
its field of activities and will help him to add to his prestige and posi- 
tion. 
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THE NATIONAL DIET LIBRARY -AN OUTLINE 
MASAKAZA NAKAI 


The National Diet Library of Japan was founded on the credo that 
‘* Truth makes us free ‘’ according to the provisions of the National Diet 
Library Law promulgated on February 9, 1948, with the ultimate aim of 
contributing to the democratization of Japan and the promotion of world 
peace. For the basic plan of the said law the nation is greatly indebted to 
the recommendations of the two advisers, Dr. Verner W. Clapp (Assis- 
tant Chief Librarian of the U. S. Library of Congress) and Dr. Charles 
H. Brown (Vice-President of the American Library Association) who were 
sent to Japan for the purpose through the good offices of the then Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers, General Douglas MacArthur. 


For the post of the first Chief Librarian was appointed Mr, Tokujiro 
Kanamori, and as the site of the Library was allocated part of the former 
Akaska Detached Palace. With all preliminary steps completed, the lib- 
rary made a formal start on June 5, 1948. On July 7 of the same year Dr. 
Robert B. Downs, Librarian of the Illinois State University Library, came 
to Japan in the capacity of a special consultant attached to the Civil In- 
formation and Education Section, GHQ, and gave cordial guidance and 
pertinent advices on all matters relating to the management of this 
Library. 


The National Diet Library is made up of the Central Library and 
the Branch Libraries. The Branch Libraries are of two classes : (1) those 
in the judicial and executive branches of the Japanese Government, and 
(2) those not falling under this first category, there being at present of the 
former class, and of the latter, numbering 28 in all. Through this system 
of one central and 28 branch libraries, the National Diet Library is render- 
ing library services to the Diet, the judicial and executive departments of 
the government, and to the nation at large. 


The library materials are acquired in various ways such as purchase, 
deposit, donation, bequeathal, international exchange and transfer. The 
book collection in the custody of the Library totalled 3,845,367 volumes 
at the end of November 1951. By thesame date 2,985,470 volumes. had 
been used by 1,475,021 visitors, and reference inquiries numbering 99,454 
had been answered since the opening of the Library in 1948. 


Did You Know 


The Revised Dewey Decimal Classification - 15th Standard 
Edition has dropped the following Numbers :- 


023.57 Worries and trials for librarians ; 132.223 Pseudoque- 
rulance ; 154.55 Value of forgetting ; 175.8 Ethics of novel 
reading; 261.3 The church versus barbarism; 362.535 Taxa- 
tion of the poor; 621.139 Cowcatchers; 641.587 Cooking by 
apparatus heated by steam or hot water. 
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MELVIL DEWEY 
R. N. PAUL 
Banaras Hindu University Library, Banaras 


Melville Louis Kossuth Dewey—I mean Melvil Dewey—was born 
December 10, 1851, at Adams Centre, N. Y. First he dropped Louis, but 
continued the use of ‘Kossuth’ until he was twenty and then he dropped 
that when he determined to shorten his name from ‘ Melville ’ to ‘Melvil’; 
and finally. for a while, tried to shorten the ‘Dewey’ to ‘Dui’. 


Melvil’s father, Joel Dewey, conducted a general store and made 
boots. Melvil himself states proudly in his diary that, while yet a boy, he 
learned enough of the shoe-making to make himself a pair of shoes, doing 
every bit of the work, from crimping to the final finish’’—all by hand, of 
course. 


Very early he showed not only intellectual ability but the particular 
bent of it. His Aunt Cinderella Bates who taught him as a child of 4 or 
5 years oldin a school which she was then conducting, used to relate how 
he could do a problem in Arithmetic in his head quicker than the others 
could on the paper. Another characteristic was his mania for system and 
classification. It was his delight to arrange his mother’s pantry. 


When Melvil was about twelve, having saved up ten dollars by doing 
odd jobs, he walked eleven miles to Watertown to buy a great and long- 
yearned —treasure—Webster’s unabridged dictionary. The book was so 
heavy that, much to his distress, he had to spend some of his precious 
money to get it home. Of this incident Melvil Dewey said in 1926: ‘At 
last I had the most essential book. For sixty years my faith has been firm 
that for a boy to have the habit of constantly consulting a great illustrat- 
ed dictionary is the biggest single factor in his education.’ 


From fifteen years of age onward he kept a more or less consecutive 
diary—complete enough to throw sufficient light on his character. On 
December 10, 1866, the fifteenth anniversary of his birth, he recorded his 
height and weight. Each December 10 thereafter for ten years or so he kept 
these personal statistics. That he worked, and worked hard is clearly shown 
by entries in his diary. There are points however that reveal the unusual 
aggressiveness and self determination which lifted him out of the usual 
thought of boyhood into manhood, before his time on November 15, [869, 
before he was eighteen, he wrote as follows : ‘I have now fully decided 
to devote my life to education May theallwise Creator see fit to make 
me a willing instrument in his hands to advance this cause, the companion 
of religion.’ 


Late in 1869 he wrote in his diary: ‘lf God see fit to grant me life 
and health there shall be at least one man who will not fear or hesitate to 
cast his whole influence on the side of right in every crisis......1 do not 
think as some enthusiast youths are apt to think that I can change our 
educational system as if by magic but if I can succeed in opening the 
smallest aperture, in the dam of error, quackery and ignorence......I shall 
be abandantly satisfied’. 
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On April 13, 1870, in his pre-Amherst days, he attacked the Roman 
Notation in the following words :— 


‘The system itself is awkward in construction and almost incap- 
able of being used in rapid computation’, 


Shortly after this he joined Amherst College. During his College 
Course, Dewey did much more than his conventional curricular work. For 
one thing, he worked in the library. While working there, and still an 
under-graduate, he drafted that great scheme for book classification with 
which his name will be forever linked. The Decimal Classification which 
made its first appearance in 1876, as athin pamphlet of 42 pages, reached 
the 13th edition in 1932 running into 1,647 pages, Now we have the 15th 
standard edition before us. 


Dewey left Amherst on April 10, 1876, to put into action his eighte- 
enth birthday resolution. He settled down in Boston and duriug the next 
7 years loaded himself with too much responsibility but unremunerative 
work. He was the prime mover in founding the Spelling Reform As- 
sociation, the Matric Bureru, the American Library Association and the 
Library Journal. He also took an active part in the foundation of various 
other organization established to promote thc cause of education, In 1883 
he was appointed the librarian of the Columbia College. Early 1889, 
Dewey took up the duties of the State Librarian at Albany, In 1905 he 
retired to Lake Placid Club, where he stayed till his death on 26th Decem- 
ber 1931. 


LIBRARY WORLD NEWS 
Delhi Public Library 


Declaring open the Delhi Public Library on Saturday, 27th October, 
1951, The Prime Minister Shri Jawahar Lal Nehru called for an under- 
standing between those who were fortunately circumstanced and the com- 
mon man the worker or the peasant. The library is the first pilot project 
for public libraries of its kind in the world, envisaged by the Unesco as a 


part of its campaign for the spread of social education among adults newly 
made literate. 


Mr. Nehru said the library was meant to be a new venture. There 
was a justifiable passion for the spread of literacy, but somehow that pas- 
sion subsided as soon as one learnt the alphabets. ‘’That we have seen, 
is completely useless and the sooner we put an end to this business of 


removal of illiteracy in this excessively limited way the better for us,” 
Mr. Nehru declared. 


According to Mr. Nehru the only right approach was to carry the 
process of education further. After literacy had been obtained very few 
individuals got opportunities, while others forgot what they learnt. The 
present library was not meant for the kind of persons present at the 
gathering, but rather for those unfortunate persons who had no opportuni- 
ties in life and who would not have them now. He hoped the library would 
not be a mere collection of books, but would represent the bigger idea of 
trying to understand emotionally the problems of the common man 
and to create a basis of emotional awareness in him. 
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Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Education Minister, who presided at the 
function, explained the pilot projectand said: ‘‘I am confident that this 
library will be an example not only for other libraries in India, but for 
libraries in all Asian countries ”. 


Dr. Patric C, Young, head of the Unesco Science Co-operation 
Office for South Asia, thanked the Government of India for helping the 
organization in starting its first pilot projeet for public libraries. 


Bihar Library Conference 


The Fifth Session of the Bihar Library Conference was held at 
Bhagalpur on 27th and 28th of October 1951. Shri Siaram Singh, Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee welcomed the Hon’ble Acharya Badrinath 
Verma, Minister of Education who very kindly inaugurated the Conference. 
In his address the Hon’ble Minister suggested to the Bihar Library As- 
sociation to make village libraries popular and to devise ways and means to 
ensure the permanency of these libraries. Further he suggested that the 
libraries should arrange for interchange of books among the readers of 
different libraries and that each library should specialise in different sub- 
jects. 


The Conference was presided over by Shri Jagannath Prasad Mishra 
whose address, punctuated by subtle humor, reflected his jovial nature and 
experience. An interesting paper on ‘Importance of a Library’ was read 
by Mr. I. N. Sinha, Librarian, Patna University Library, Patna, which 
was very much appreciated by the audience. Rai Mathura Prasad, General 
Secretary of the Association, Prof. Shiva Balak Roy and Shri Jagannath 
Prasad Sah were responsible for the success of the Conference. 


Kaithal Public Library 


Mr. M. S. Randhawa, I.C.S., Commissioner, Ambala Division, per- 
formed the opening ceremony of the Kaithal Public Library on November 
9, 1951 housed in a spacious building and decorated with paintings (a gift 
from Mr. Randhawa) in the heart of the town. A purse of Rs. 3,000 was 
presented to him on behalf of the citizens and a sum of Rs, 2,000 was 
announced on behalf of the Marketting Committee under whose aegis the 
library will be run, 


In a brief speech, Commissioner said, ‘‘I look forward to the day 
when every village will have a library, with a reading room attached to it, 
equipped with a radio set, a well-furnished room where the common man, 
whose daily life is nothing but dull, drab aud dreary, will have a few mo- 
ments of joy, and forget, for the time bzing, the heavy load of worries 
that he carries on his lean shoulders. The Government’s library scheme 
cannot make headway without your unstinted co-operation and support.” 


Further, the Commissioner appealed to the citizens to treat the 
library as their own, and build it fondly so as to make it a powerful in- 
strument of moving illiteracy and spreading knowledge and culture. If 
every citizen played his part, it should grow into a big institution, worth 
of the historical town that it was. 
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Punjab Needs Central National Library 


A meeting of the Librarians working at different places in the Punjab 
was held on Deccmber 2, 1951, in the Library of the Sirhind Club, under 
the Presidentship of Mr. Deoki Nandan Bansal, P.C.S., Organising Secre- 
tary, Ambala Cultural Festival and Cantonment Magistrate, Ambala 
Cantonment. 


Mr. Sant Ram Bhatia, Editor, Indian Librarian and Organiser, 
Book Festival at the Ambala Cultural Festival, read an interesting paper 
on ‘‘the Need for a Central National Library in the Punjab ” in which he 
strongly pleaded that the Government should set up a Cenrtal Library at 
a suitable place to feed the new libraries which were springing up in 
towns and villages, ‘The Central Library, he said, should contain most 
representative literature on different subjects and provide books, pamph- 
lets, pictures and gramophone records to suit the needs of the general 
reader, adults of varied educational background and children so that it 
could develop into a living force for popular education, for growth of 
international understanding and for the promotiun of peace. 


Mr. G. L. Trehan, Secretary, Punjab Libray Association, made some 
suggestions on library services in the villages where these could serve as 
Public Information Centres and venue for organising discussion groups 
for the rural population, He urged that the library staff employed there 
should be given training in librarianship to equip them with proper know- 
ledge and training in the work entrusted to them. 


The librarians present were introduced to Mr, M.S. Randhawa, 
I.C.S., Cammissioner, Ambala Division, who advised them to push up 
the scheme of establishing libraries in towns and villages all over the 
Punjab. 


Rupees three and a half Lakhs for Bombay Libraries 


The role of libraries in educating the people for the working of 
democracy was explained by Shri B. G, Kher, Chief Minister of Bombay, 
at Dabhan in Kheda District on June 28, 1951. Shri Kher was speaking 
at the inauguration of the Pandya Fulabhai Purshotamdas Sarvajanik 
Library in that village where he also declared open a dispensary. 


The Chief Minister congratulated Shri Maneklal Fulabhai Pandya 
on constructing and giving the buildings for the purpose of library and 
dispensary in memory of his father. 


’* A library helps in the development of mind, while dispensary that 
of body ”’, he said. 


Shri Kher was happy to see that the people had started thinking in 
terms of libraries and schools and were coming forward to donate money 
for that purpose. 


”’ The Government is spending Rupees three and a half lakhs on grants 
to libraries’’ Shri Kher said, ‘‘ There are about 200 libraries in receipt 
of substantial Government grants and about 3,500 libraries under the 
Social Education scheme. In addition, there are 1,600 libraries from 
Baroda State which have come over to Bombay State as a result of merger 
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and they are being absorbed and aided according to the Bombay scheme. 
It is not true, as it is sometimes. alleged, that Baroda libraries, are 
neglectcd by the Bombay Government. On the contrary, they are getting 
more grants now,” 


Shri Kher told his audience that there was a great awakening in 
rural areas and people were taking greater advantage of libraries. He 
expressed the hope that every village would have a library for adults and 
children and the village libraries would provide some recreation for 
children. He asked women also to take advantage of libraries. He then 
declared open at the same place the Shri Fulabhai Pandya Dispensary. 


Library Training Classes 


The second phase of the implementation of the Library Development 
Scheme of the Bombay Government will begin with the opening of Library 
Training Classes at Poona, Ahmedabad, and Dharwar in the summer vaca- 
tion this year. ‘The syllabus of the course, which will be of six to eight 
weeks’ duration, will comprise (a) classification and cataloguing, (b) orga- 
nisation and routine of library administration, (c) history and bibliography 
of regional libraries; and (d) general knowledge. 


Since the launching of the Library Development Scheme in 1946, 
about 250 taluka and peta libraries were opened in Bombay State and 
they are receiving financial assistance from the Government. The 
librarians in almost all these libraries are untrained and hence the Govern- 
ment decided, ona recommendation of the Central Advisory Board for 
Libraries, to start the Library Training Classes. 


Each class will consist of 30 students 26 of them from recognised 
libraries and 10 outsiders. In the case of the classes at Poona and 
Ahmedabad, however, the Regional Advisory Board for Libraries concerned 
has been authorised to increase the number of outsiders from 10 to 30. 


Twenty students from each class will be paid a stipend of Rs 50 for 
the whole course and outsiders will be charged a fee of Rs. 20 each for the 
course. The scheme is estimated to cost Rs 4,020. 


( Taken from What Bombay Government Did and Said... 
April, June 1951) 


Unesco Library Expert in Delhi 


Mr. E. J. Carter, Head ot the Libraries Division of the Unesco 
accompanied by Mr. Frank M. Gardner, formerly Librarian of Luton 
Public Library arrived last month in Delhi fora ten day visit on his way 
to attend the meetings of the Asian National Commissions of tho Unesco 
in Bangkok next month. 1n an interview in New Delhi on Wednesday, 
November 21, 1951 he said India could further the library movement by 
effecting improvements on professional and organisational planes. There 
should be official or co-operative control over professional standards with 
a view to achieving uniform in the country and keeping out the quacks and 
cranks from the fold. Secondly the countr’y libraries should Institute an 
exchange system among themselves by which all the resources would be 
pooled, he said. 
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Both the Unesco Officials wax-eloquent over the achievement of the 
Delhi Pabtie Library af'd seemed profoundly impressed by the fact that it 
had. ‘grown big and beautiful the Indian way’’. 


Mr. Carter revealed that the Unesco would make a grant of 7,000 
dollats to thé Library for the publication of works for neo-literaté next 
year and 8,000 dollars the following year. These projects would help 
India to get closer in grip with one of her basic problems, Mr. Carter 
conchided. 


Mr. Frank M. Gardner would act as the Unesco Consultant to the 
Delhi Public Library for eight months. 


A Veteran Librarian Retires 


Mr. Abnashi Ram Talwar, B,A., Librarian, Government College, 
Ludhiana, fetired on 27th November, 1951, after putting in a meritorious 
service of more than 32 years as Librarian. Mr. Talwar began his service 
in Government College, Lahore on July 4, 1949, after graduating and taking 
Diploma in Library Science. He was the only Librarian in the Punjab who 
passed his B. A. Examination in French and German languages. 


Mr, Talwar was the Treasruer of the Punjab Library Association, Lah- 
ofe for thatiy yeats and took active part in the deliberation of the Associa- 
tion. Hs also attended the All India Library Conferences held at various 
places im the country. He was résponsible for the organization of the 
Governmefit College Libraty, Lahore on Dewey Decimal System. The 
Library Contaifs moré than 50,000 volumes and was oné of the best orga- 
nised library in the Punjab. After partition in 1947 Mt. Talwar was trans- 
ferred to Government College, Ludhiana. He is still regarded as the beacon 
light of the profession and was giveth a heafty send off by the Principal, 
Staff ahd Students of the College on the eve of his retirement. 


Untéco’s Programme for 1952 


Uneaco’s General Conference, at its Sixth Session ( Paris, 1951 ) 
adopted the following Resolutions relating to Unesco’s Programme for 1952 
in the field of Copyright: 


4:3_.. ‘Proteetion of Writers and Artists. ‘I 

4.31>. Every Member State is invited to encourage common study 
by the various interested groups of the ways of improving the 
protection of literary, artistic and scientifie works, both In 
the domestic and international fields. 

4.32 Thé Directot-General is authorized : 

4.321 To communicate to the Governments of all States, whether 
Member States of Unesco of not, and to the Berne Bureau 
and the Pan American Union, the preliminary draft of a 
Universal Copyright Convention prepared by the Committee 
of Copyright Specialists at the Sixth Session of the General 
Conference, as wéll as the comments received ; 

4.322 To invite, in conjunction with the Government of a Member 
State, the above-mentioned Governments to an inter-govern- 
mental conference, to be held within the territory of the said 
State, for the purpose of preparifg and signing such a 
Convention. 
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Rare Historical Manuscripts in Kashmir 


Jammu and Kashmir Government’s contribution towards letting the 
world have glimpses of the rich Indian heritage of Knowledge that has 
come down to us through its centuries’ old civilization in the form of 
hundreds and thousands of handwritten manuscripts is not small effort. It is 
authoritatively learnt here that the Government has inits possession 239 
such rare and most precious manuscripts in Sanskrit, 89 in Persian and 
Arabic and 16 in Pali besides 19 in the Tibetan language of these a 
set of 87 Sanskrit manuscripts, already published, describe and discuss 
various aspects of what is known as the “Trika Shastra’’ or ‘The Three 
fold Science.” A wonderful synthesis of all the important systems of 
knowledge and thinking achieved as well as all the moral and spiritual 
disciplines practised previously in India, ‘“‘Trika’’ is unquestionably the 
greatest humanistic achievement of Kashmir. 


History 


Government’s Research Pandits are now busy arranging the 88th 
Sanskrit book entitled Sri Panchastavi with a tika by Pandit Harbhat Shastri. 
Likewise, the Research ‘Moulvis’ are on their job of editing the first Persian 
manuscript which is a 4-volume history of Kashmir compiled by Malik 
Hassan. Consisting of 2,000 pages of Royal Octavo Size, it gives an account 
from earliest times to 1895 including 8 out of 35 Kashmir rulers whose 
account could not be traced out even by famous historian Kalhan, author 
of the Raj Trengni written in 11th century A.D. 


In Pali Language 


Intregard to 16 ancient Buddhist texts in Pali which were discovered 
by a Sta e Officer, Thakar Raghunath Singh, in Gilgit in 1931, 5 of them 
got edited by Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt of Calcutta University, have so far been 
published. The remaining manuscripts being infected have been sent to 
the Government of India for necessary cure and repair. Written in the 5th 
or 6th century of the Christian era, Gilgit manuscript as they are described 
are considered to be one of the oldest in the world. Of the 19 Tibetan 
manuscripts it is still difficult, it is stated, to make their head or tail as on 
expert in that language has so far been available. 


The State Government is learnt to be handsomely paying to the persons 
coming forward with the rare manuscripts. Among the recent discoveries, 
one first of its kind, on the origin and growth of Kashmiri music and 
another entitled Sirri Akbar written by Dara Shakoh in his own hand, are 
sure to prove of immense value to the modern times. 


The greatest headache of the Government Research and Publication 
Department appears to be a unique collection of some 5,000 Manuscripits, 
the biggest in Northern India, lying with the Jammu Raghunath Sanskrit 
College, once well-known seat of oriental learning in India. under the 
charge of Dharam Arth which is managed by atrust headed by Maharaja 
Hari Singh—the outgoing Ruler of Jammu and Kashmir. The Dharam Arth 
Council is learnt to be not in favour of letting the Government copy these 
manuscripts. 
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Egypt’s “Book of the Month” 


Egypt’s “‘Book of the month” for January is a biography of Mahatma 
Gandhi, entitled ‘‘Gandhi—the revolutionary saint.” 


The author of this Arabic language volume on the life and teaching 
of the Mahatma Gandhi is Madame Sophie Abduhllah, one of the leading 
Egyptian writers. It is for the most part, a translation of Louis Fisher’s 
biography of the Mahatma. 


The book is the latest in a popular series of the great lives published 
every month by Cairo’s Al-Hilal Publishing House. Earlier volumes in this 
series covered the life and teachings of Prophet Mohamed, Gengis Khan 
and other world teachers and leaders. Al-Hilal’s February book of the 
month will be on Saad Zaglul Pasha, Father of Modern Egypt. 


In her preface the Egyptian author describes the Mahatma as a ‘‘great 
perhaps unique leader of men—the man who struggled for decades, in 
his own inimitable way, to bring freedom to India’s millions and to 
raise India to its present status as a major force in world affairs.” 


The author adds: ‘The highest tribute the world can pay this great 
sage and revolutionary is to grasp and follow his teachings, his devotion to 


truth and righteousness, even if it means death as it happened in his own 
case” 


The Windsor Lectures in Librarianship 


The third annual Phineas L. Windsor Lectures in Libraranship have 
been announced by the Library School of the University of Illinois. They 
will be given October 18-19, 1951. on the subject, “English Books of the 
Nineteenth Century.” 


Three distinguished scholars in English bibliography have been ap- 
pointed to the lectureship for the current year., They are: John Carter, 
Director of Scribner’s in London ; Carl Weber, Roberts Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in Colby College, Maine ; and Gordon Ray, Head of the 
English Department of the University of Illinois. 


John Carter is well known to librarians and book lovers on both sides 
of the Atlantic. He is the author of several books on book collecting. He 
is best known for his bibliographical detective work which resulted in the 
exposure of Thomas Wise, the famous English literary forger. 


Carl Weber is widely acknowledged as an outstanding authority on 
the work of Thomas Hardy. He is the author of nine books on Hardy or 
his works. Mr. Weber has also been active in library circles as curator of 
rare books at Colby College and as editor of the Colby Literary Quarterly 
since its inception. 


_ Gordon Ray has taken as his province the whole field of Victorian 
fiction. From the authors of that period, he has specialized in the life and 
work of William Makepeace Thackeray. His four volumes on Thackeray’s 


life and private papers is the recognized standard work on the great English 
novelist. 
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The Windsor Lectures were established in 1949 to, honour-Phineas L. 
Windsor who had retired in 1940 after thirty-one years as Director of the 
University of Illinois Library and Library School. The lectures are publi- 
shed in book form. Three Lantern Slides by John T. Winterich appeared 
in 1949, Bibliography in an Age of Science by Louis Ridenour, Ralph 
Shaw, and Albert Hill was published in 1950. 

Association of College and Reference Libraries Initiates New Publication 


Since many fine manuscripts are constantly being crowded out of the 
various professional library journals on account of space limitations, the 
Publications Committee of the Association of College and Reference Lib- 
raries is about to inaugurate aseries of occasional papers which will be 
known as Acrl Monographs and will appear at three to four month intervals. 
Format will be in book-face multilith, with the cover designed by a well- 
known typographer. Issue No. 1, scheduled for January 1952, will be a 
study on William Beer, the famous New Orleans Librarian, by Joe W. Kraus, 
Librarian. of Madison College. Among other manuscripts now being 
considered by the Committee are contributions on the history of reference 
yop librarians as bookmen, the structure of the Soviet academies, and 
the like. 

Further manuscripts pertinent to all phases of academic and reference 
librarianship are now being sought. Authors need not be members of the 
Association of College and Reference Libraries, but, since the same edito- 
rial standards as have been set up for College and Research Libra- 
ries, the Association’s main publication, will be maintained, the appro- 
val, of a manuscript by at least three members of the Committee 
is required before publication, The present membes of the Committee are: 
Mrs. Frances B. Jenkins, David K. Maxfield, Felix Reichmann, Rolland E. 
Stevens, Colton Storm, Maurice F.Tauber, Clyde Walton Jr., John C. Wyllie, 
and Lawrence, F. Thompson, Chairman. Manuscripts submitted for their 
consideration should be addressed only to Chairman Thompson at the 
University of Kentucky Library, Lexington, Kentucky. 

All issues will be separately priced, depending on cost of manufac- 
ture, and may be ordered separately, although it is recommended that 
standing orders be placed, if possible. Orders should be addressed only 
to the Business Manger, David K. Maxfield, at the Chicago Undergrad- 
uate Division of the University of Illinois Library, Chicago ll, Illinois. The 
cost of issue No. I has been set at thirty-five cents, although it is possible 
that future issues may sometimes be somewhat more expensive. 

Aslib Conference 

ASLIB ( Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux ) 
held its annual conference on October 5 and 6, 1951 at Ashorne Hillin 
Warwickshire. near Stratford-on-Avon. ‘The meeting was attended by nerly 
250 people, including a representative of the Libraries Division of Unesco 
and the members of a mission of European experts on documentary techni- 
que ( Mission No. 90 of the Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation ). 

The presence of these foreign visitors lent a special international interest 
to the meeting which was presided over by Mr. C. Le Maistre. Among those 
who spoke were: Mrs. Ravage, replacing Mr. Carter, Head of the Libraries 
Division of Unesco, who read his report on the work done by Unesco in 
organising bibliographies; Miss Olga Pinto, head of the documentation 
service of the Consiglio Nazionale delle Ricerche, who spoke about the 
World Congress on Documentation, held at Rome a month earlier; and 
Mr. K.F. Legstad of the University Library of Oslo (a member of the OEEC 
mission ), who spoke about Norwegian national bibliography. 
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The list of selected new publications is compiled with the assistance 
of the University Libraries, Banaras, Bombay and Mysore ; British Book 
News, London; Library Review, Glasgow; Ontario Library Review, 
Toronto; Library Journal, New York; and the United States Quarterly 
Book Review. The Classfication follows the third figure of the Standard 
( 15th ) Edition of Dewey’s Decimal Classification for libraries, and the 
Dewey number is given at the end of each entry. 


General Works 


Belgion, M. Reading for profit. 028 
Broadfield, A. The Philosophy of Classification. 025 
Downs, R. B. American library resources: a biblio. Guide. 016 
Golvin, H. R. Films in Public Libraries. 021 
Hepworth, P. & Others. Primer of Assistance to Readers. )28 
Hessel, A. A history of libraries. 020 
Jackson, L. Technical libraries: Their organization and management. 026 
Johnson, A. F. Practical Cataloguing. 025 
Mohanmad Zubair. Practical Cataloguing. 025 
Morley, L. H. Contributions toward a special library glossary. 020 
Mukerji, P. and Banerjea, B. N. Hindi Dashamik Vargakaran (classifica- 

tion in Hindi), 025 
Phillips, W. H. A Primer of Book Classification. 025 
Utley, G. B. The Librarians’ Conference of 1853. 020 
Wheeler, J. L. Progress and problems in Education for librarianship. 020 

Philosophy 
Adinarayan, S. P. The Human Mind. 150 
Brunton, P. Indian Philosophy and Modern Culture. 181 
Dewey, J. Problems of men. 191 
Hoffman, P. Peace can be won. 172 
Kretschmer, E. Psychology of men of genius. 151 
Narayanananda, S. The mysteries of man, mind and mind-functions. 151 
Powell, E. F. W. A simple way to successful living. 171 
Rank, O. Psychology and the soul. 128 
Walker, K. Venture with ideas. 149 
Wood, E.E. Practical Yoga. 181 
Zilboorg, G. Freud: exploration of mind and man. 131 
Religion 

Butterfield, H. Christianity in European history. 261 
Dowson, J. A Classical dictionary of Hindu mythology and religion 

( 7th ed. ) 294 
Humphreys, C. Buddhism. 294 
Jones, E. S. How to be a transformed person. 264 
Sen, K. Medieval mysticism of India. 292 
Sivananda, Swami. Lectures of All India tour. 294 
Sivananda, Swami. World’s religions. 209 
Soper, E. D, The Biblical background of the Christian World Mission 266 

Sociology 

Adarkar, B. P. The Indian Fiscal Policy. 337 
Albert. P. 20th Century economic history of Europe. 330 
Alexander, H. New citizens of India, 325 
Anshen, R. N. The Family; Its function and destiny. 301 
Bhagwat, D. N. Folk songs from the Satpura Valleys. 398 
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Carr, W. G. One world in the making. 

Chanakya, Indian revolution. 

Clapp, M. (Ed.) The Modern University. 

Davis, K. The Population of India and Pakistan. 

Godfrey, W. Pakistan: economic and commercial conditions in 
Paksitan. 

Graham, H. T. (ed.) Glossary of philatelic terms. 

Kumarappa, J. (ed.) Our beggar problem: how to tackle it. 

Mallory, W. H. Political handbook of the world, 1951. 

Mani P. A. S. Life assurance in’ India. 

Morgan, C. Llberties of the mind. 

Naoroji, D. Poverty in India. 

Rogers, E. A Commentary on Communism. 

Russell, B. New hopes for a changing world. 

Unesco. Compulsory education in Australia. 


Language 


Brackenbury, G. Studies in English idiom. 

Chao, Y, R. and Yang, L, S, Concise dictionary of spoken Chinese. 

Kierzek, J. M. The practice of composition. 

Raghu Vira. The Consolidated great English-Indian dictionary 
of technical terms. 

Shand, W, J. S. Japanese Self-Taught. 


Natural Science 


Carson, R. L. The Sea around us. 

Coates, A. Prelude to history. 

Conant, J. B. Science and common sense. 

Cosslett, V. E. Practical electron microscopy. 

Dampier, W. C. Vigyan ka samchhipat itihas (in Hindi) 
Emerson, F. W. Basic Botany 

Geiger, R. The Climate near the ground. 

Haldane, J. B.S. Everything has a history. 

Hutton, J. H. Caste in India. 

Jennings, J. Mathematical soluticn of engineering problems. 
Kramer, E. E. The main stream of mathematics. 
Kluckhohn, C. Mirror for man. 

Pinner, E. Curious creatures. 

Simon, F. E. The neglect of science. 

Speller, F. N. Corrosion: causes and prevention. (3rd ed.) 
Young. J. Z. Doubt and certainty in science. 


Useful Arts 


Bennet, H. H. Elements of soil conservation. 

Bland, D. The illustration of books ( history ) 
Branston, B. Breeding for production ( cattle ) 

Ede, C. The art of the book. 

Hauser, G. Look younger, live longer. 
Langdon-Davis, B. N. The practice of book-selling. 
Randhawa, M. S. Developing Village India. 
Stevenson, V. Your vegetable garden. 

Sykes, F. Food farming and the future. 

Uuwin, S. Publishing in Peace and War. 
Weatherhead, L. D. Psychology, religion and healing. 
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Fine Arts 


Chakravarty, R. (ed. ) Abanindranath Tagore-His early work. 
Dimand, M. S. A Handbook of Muhammadan Art. 

Enser, A. G. S. Filmed books and plays: a list. 

Harris, B. In quest of the ashes, 1950-51. 

Hartnoll, P. (ed. ) Oxford Companion to the theatre. 
Herbert, W. A. S. Caricatures and how to draw them. 

Moti Chandra, The technique of Mughal Painting. 
Munsterberg, H. Twentieth Century Painting. 

Ram Gopal & Serozh Dadachanji. Indian Dancing. 

Wolf, M. L. Dictionary of the arts. 


General Literature 


Berkman, S. Katherine Mansfield. 

Bradbrook, M.C. Shakespeare and Elizabethan poetry. 
Brough, J. Selections from Classical Sanskrit literature. 
Buchan, J. The Island of sheep. 

Carter, M. This is India. 

Cerf, B. (ed ) Laughter incorporated ( humour ). 
Chesterton, G. K. George Bernard Shaw. 

Du Maurier, D. My Cousin Rachel. 

Eliot, T.S. Poetry and drama. 

Eliot, T. S. The Cocktail Party: Comedy. 

Empson, W. The structure of complex words. 

English Association. Essays and Studies, 1951. 
Kenner, H. The Poetry of Ezra Pound. 

Lehmann, J. (ed. ) The Year’s work in literature. 

O. Hara, J. A Rage to live. 


Scott-James, R. A. Fifty years of English literature, 1900-1950. 


Sinclair, U. A Giant’s strength: drama in three acts. 
Straumann, H. American literature in the 20th century. 


History and Travel 


Bodde, D. Peking diary: a year of revolution. 
Brown, N. India, Pakistan, Ceylon. 
Butterfield, H. History of human relations. 
Chaudhuri, N. C. The Autobiography of an unknown Indian. 
Cressy, G. B. Asia’s lands and peoples. 
Dharam Vir, Punjab Ka Itihas. ( In Hindi ) 
Douglas, W. O. Strange lands and friendly people. 
Dunbar, ( Sir ) G. India and the passing of Empire. 
Heard, G. Is God in history. 
Hurlimann, M. Europe in photographs, 
Lothian, ( Sir ) A. Kingdoms of Yesterday ( India ). 
Mellor, A. India since partition. 
Sharp, H. Good - bye India. 

Biography 
Broad, L. Winston Churchill, 1874-1951. 
Douglas, D. English scholars, 1660-1730; ( new ed. ) 
Du Mourier, D.( ed.) Young du Maurier: letters 1860-67. 
Howard, A. V. Chamber’s Dictionary of scientists. 
Paul, L. Angry Young Man ( autobiography ) 
Somervile, A. Autobiography of a working man. 
Windsor ( duke of ). A king’s story. 
Yogananda, P. Autobiography of a Yogi. 
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THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF ANONYMA AND 
PSEUDONYMA, 


by Archer Taylor and Fredric J. Mosher. (Published for the Newberry 
Library) Chicago : University of Chicago Press. 1951. 289pp. $12.50. 


This is an indispensable reference guide for Indian librarians and 
library cataloguing department. The confusion, which homonyms, Latinized 
names, anonyma and pseudonyma, titles and fictitious facts of publication 
create, has been removed in this great work. Whereasa bibliograph of anonyma 
and pseudonyma has been included, a classified guide to dictionaries and 
other lists of the same has also been given and arranged according to lan- 
guages or geographical areas and subjects. The historical aspect has been 
dealt with in a remarkable manner and is most readable. The authors 
have left no significant approach untouched. It isa comprehensive work 
which will certainly satisfy the needs of all librarians. Emphasis, through- 
out, has been placed on up-to-date knowledge and objectivity. The 
bibliographical touchesare definitely scholarly. The several hundred identi- 
fied anonyms and pseudonyms im every important modern language make 
the book inspiring and really most complete ever published. 


The average reader will tremendously enjoy references to gteat writers 
who concealed their names or used noms-de-plumes. He is very much 
interested to know how Voltaire used 137 pseudonyms, Franklin used 57 
and 25 noms-de-plumes were attributed to Manuel Gutierrez Najera ; how 
men who bore the same names caused confusion in all ages ; how substi- 
tutes were used for a writer’s name in Latin ; how pseudepigrapha when 
spurious religious writings masquerade under a forged or falsely ascribed 
authorship and claim in consequence an authority that is not rightfully 
theirs is indulged in; how authors have published their works without their 
names or under false names ; how confusing title and fictitious facts of 
publication were exploited. 


The bibliography towards the fag end of the book is very compreh- 
ensive indeed and will be greatly appreciated by Cataloguers. 


DEVELOPING VJLLAGE INDIA, 


Studies in Village Problems. Planned by M.S. Randhawa. With a Fore- 
word by Sardar Datar Singh. (Issued under the authority of The Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research) Bombay : Orient Longmans Ltd. 1951. 
290pp. Rs. 10/- 


This book is a mine of information on rural Economics in the coun- 
try and is an improvement on existing literature on the subject in many 
respects. The fifty one contributions by a number of experts in different 
fields, organisational and publicity and propaganda work pertaining to 
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agrarian economy, agriculture and nutrition, horticulture, cottage indust- 
ries, health and sanitation, education and culture, have the stamp of scho- 
laraliness; these writers are immensely fitted to deal with the subject and 
have had first-hand knowledge and information, having served in one cap- 
acity or the other inthe departments concerned with rural uplift or in in- 
stitutions where they have specialised in village reconstruction work. 


At times the background of official experience retards practical thin- 
king which is needed to build up our rural economy in the context of for- 
ces working in the country today. For instance, no treatment of the sub- 
ject-matter is complete unless the problem of rural population is satisfac- 
torily tackled, drawing the surplus agricultural population into other pro- 
ductive occupations. A proper appreciation of the land problem and the 
causes of the present unsatisfactory state of agriculture is necessary for 
any one who wishes to find a cure for India’s poverty. 


The learned contributors, however, analyse many of the causes, but 
leave the land problem untouched, perhaps for the reason that they don‘t 
want to go into a controversial matter. The discussion on the food pro- 
blem in the planned rural economy doesn‘t enlighten the reader very much. 
It appears Mr. Randhawa’s main objective in planning the book is to in- 
clude these topics which have, so far, received scant attention. Particu- 
larly, the parts dealing with education and culture, health and sanitation, 
horticulture, animal husbandry, organisationand publicity and propaganda 
are a departure from the general routine followed by Economists in India. 
These have been written with scholarship, clarity and objectivity. All as- 
pects of the subject have been examined in detail. Important and far- 
reaching suggestions have been made. The approach to the problem of 
village reconstruction is scientific. 


The book asa whole, is of special interest to students of Economics, 
farm Economists, educationists and specialists in rural economy. It is an 
ambitious work yet published. The imperative and immediate necessity 
of this collection need hardly be over-emphasised. It is a great contribu- 
tion to literature on Economics. 


THE LIFE OF MIR JUMLA— The General of Aurangzeb, 
by Jagdish Narayan Sarkar. With a Foreword by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
Calcutta: (hacker, Spink & Co., (1933) Ltd., 1951. 336pp. Rs. 12/- 


In Indo-Muslim History, Mir Jumla, sonof a Persian adventurer, 
occupies an important place. He was one of the three “noblest gifts of 
Persia to India’, according to Sir Jadunath Sarkar; he rose to the position 
of the Diwan-Kul of the Mughal Empire and changed the course of history 
to a great extent, in the 17th century—from the Karnataka to Delhi and 
from Khandesh to Assam. Deputed by the Sultan to conquer the Karna- 
taka, he discharged his duties loyally and became the first Nawab of the 
area. Later on he was appointed the Diwan-i-Kul of the Mughal Empire 
by Shahjahan and was for sometime Governor of Khandesh and finally 
Viceroy of Bengal. He remained in India for thirty years and was responsi- 
ble for the decline of the Vizyanagar Empire. As an ally, confidential 
adviser and General of Aurangzeb he helped him ( Aurangzeb ) in many 
conquests and administration, particularly in court politics. 
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Mir Jumla’s career is significant for the students of Indian history. 
His economic, political and military contributions have added an important 
chapter to our history, which will be read with advantage by our scholars. 


Chapter first gives the early life of Mir Jumla: the second deals with 
his activities in the Karnataka; the third chapter tells the story of his 
entry into Mughal imperial service ‘‘from a new angle; the fourth 
examines his activities as Mughal Wazir, and the fifth unfoldshis role in 
Aurangzeb’s war against Shuja; the sixth chapter describes his adminis- 
tration of Bengal and the seventh throws enough light on his invasion 
of Kuch Bihar and Assam. The concluding chapter assesses his character 
and achievements as ‘‘a man, statesman, a general and a diplomat’. 


For contemporary history of the period we can go to no better book 
than the oneunderreview. It is both original and scholarly, based on 
wide reading and collection of sources in Persian, and careful conclusions. 
Many historians will be helped by this work to verify, correct or supple- 
ment their statements regarding the Mughal and Vizyanagar Empires. The 
critical examination of Mir Jumla’s career by the author is very sound. 
The book contains much information in a handy and attractive form, 
fresh and suggestive from many points of view, given in a vivid style. 


INDIAN DANCING, 


by Ram Gopal and Serozh Dadachanji. With 94 illustrations in mono- 
chrome. Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1951. 119pp. 16sh. 


It is an unusually careful study of Indian dancing by the two 
authors, one of whom, Ram Gopal, with profound influence, has already 
done a great service to his country by popularising its art of dancing in 
the West and by bringing his own people closer to the ancient art than 
before. The narrative given in this good piece of work about the origin 
and history and revival of Indian dancing, the language of gestures and the 
comparison between the Eastern and Western dance forms with numerous 
illustrations, is masterly in its condensation, and yet it represents many 
fresh and suggestive points of view. It would be difficult to name any 
other work on Indian dancing which contains so much information in so 
scientfic, handy and atttattive form. > 


Ram Gopal’s individuality is perceptible throughout the book, which 
assures a ready welcome. He has, along with Serozh Dadachanji, perform- 
ed his task effectively. 


The book seeks to explain the very beauty and rythm of Indian 
dancing, the deep significance of gestures, lift of the eyebrows, turn of the 
wrist and facial expressions. Reference to Indian mythology and culture 
are very apt. The legends woven round the Dance of Shiva, and other 
dances, have been unfolded with extreme caution. The various types of 
dances have deen presented with clarity of thought. The authors have 
been successful in proving that ‘‘ the art of Indian dancing was an elabo- 
rate science, almost ‘at the dawn of the country’s civilization”.  ‘‘Its 
worst eclipse started with the Moghul invasion and ended with the last 
years of British rule in India....Foreign cultural aggression led to the 
neglect of our indigenous arts’. The authors have spoken the truth. 
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They have rightly expressed the feeling that the state should also play its 
part in helping art to find its proper place in life and grant the dancers 
certain facilities. It is absolutely correct that ‘dancing like all other arts 
can brave all frontiers and link nation with nation’ and must be en- 
courged, 


The book is a necessity. 


HINDU PHILOSOPHY, id 
by Theos Bernard. New York: Philosophical Library. 1947: 207pp. $3.75. 


; It will not be untrue to say that Dr. Theos Bernard has greatly 
simplified for the English reading public and rightly interpreted the six 
classic systems of Hindu Philosophy, Nyaya, Vaisheshika, Sankhya, Yoga, 
Mimansa and Vedanta. Another scool, Kashmir Shaivism, added on by 
the author, gives more detailed analysis on thc ultimate principle. The 
writer does not indulge in any controversy about the philosophical schools 
but only presents them before the reader sincerely, without minimising or 
exaggerating their influence. The aimis to explain how the means are 
provided in Hindu Philosophy to rcach the ultimate reality and how the 
ultimate reality is understood and how God, matter and the world merge 
into one another. 


The book opens with an explanation of the purpose and test of 
Hindu Philosophy, the Darshanas and the influence of Shankara, 
Ramanuja, Madhva, Kashmir Shivism, the Tantras, Shaivism* Shaktism 
and Vaishnavism. Then are explained the six systems of Hindu Philoso- 
phy and the additional school Kashmir Shivism—their purpose, scope 
and philosophy. These are followed by general works on them, abbrevia- 
tions, symbols, and glossary. 


It is one of the best written works on Hindu Philosophy. The 
author’s clear-headedness and deep research, which are apparent through- 
out, sincerity of purpose and keenness to give judicious interpretation of 
the different systems in vogue, will tremendously popularise the book in 
India and abroad. It is highly authoritative and does not come into con- 
flict with the works of Hindu scholars-cum-philosophers who have written 
many weighty books on the subject; and yet it leayes no source unexplor- 
ed. It is a most useful work. One of its chief attractions is the lucid 
style in which it is written. 


SLAVONIC ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 


edited by Joseph S. Roucek. New York: Philosophical Library. 1949. 
1444pp. 


Here is a great work which gives you a full peep into the “ iron 
curtain” a ‘‘ Sovietized Europe’’—the Slavic world. Here is a remark- 
able collection of writings on different phases of life in Russia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia , Bulgaria and other parts of the world nearabout 
where such Slaves as Slovenes, Slovaks, Croats, Lustian Sorbs, Galicians, 
Ukrainians,etc. live. Though most of the items cover the events ‘‘as of 1946” 
the information given is as fresh as ever before. 


The most important developments of tbe history of the Slavic 
peoples and their problems have been unfolded in the Encyclopaedia— 
economic, political, social and religious in alphabetical order. The 
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articles present information in a most handy format, which is essential to 
everybody interested in Politics and Economics of the world which is 
both an inspiration and a menace. Needless to say that the work is indis- 
pensable for both students and scholars. It may be read from cover to 
cover, with profit and pleasure or it may be used for ready reference. 
Each article gives a story which is complete in itself: or contributory facts 
are to be found in other articles on related subjects. The inter- relations 
are emphasised by cross-references. 


! The writings are profound and are original and significant contribu- 
tions to the literature on the Slavic world. The Encyclopaedia is invaluable 
to Indian libraries; it is comprehensive and authoritative. No such 
adequate accounts of different events concerning these Slavic people have 
so far appeared in one volume. The spirit, motive and method of this 
excellent book are admirable indeed. The impression gained after one 
finishes the work is that one should have laid ones hands on it earlierin 
order to know everything about the total complex of the Slavic nations, 
culture, institutions, adventures, ways and isolated specialists. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CHINESE ART, 
gang Munsterberg. New York: Philosophical Library, 1949. 227pp. 


This book gives the history of Chinese Art from prehistoric times 
to the Manchu dynasty in a beautiful, simple manner. The glorious 
heritage of mankind has been presented to give a particular message that 
the Chinese Art significantly enough displays a coherent and rich pattern 
which reveals its own unity and reflects and expresses the fundamental 
traditional unity of the Chinese people. 


With amazing depth of understanding the author gives, in eight 
well written chapters, the history of the prehistoric Art of China, the 
Art of the Shang and the early Chou Period, the Art of the Middle and 
late Chou Periods, the Art of the Han Period, the Art of the Six Dynas- 
ties Period, the Art of the Sui and T’ang Periods, the Art of the Sung 
Period and of the Art of the Yuan Ming and Ch’ing dynasties. 


The author convincingly proves that some of the Chinese reigns 
were really artistically productive and that architecture, painting and the 
minor arts flourished, though at times the production lacked both origi- 
nality and vigour and with the 19th century the great Art of China came 
to an end. 


The book, dealing with manifold aspects of Chinese Art, depicts a 
culture not as an isolated or merely interesting phenomena, but as intrin- 
sically and integrally related to an all-comprehensive art of life. A great 
and useful purpose is served by this publication. 


SOVIET EDUCATION ITS PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY, 
by Maurice J. Shore. New York: Philosophical Library. 1947. 346pp. 
$ 4.75. 


Dr. Shore traces the development of Marxian education from 1844 
to the present Leninist-Stalinist programme in this book and shows how 
planned education depends upon planning in other fields, economic, social 
and political. 
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The book is divided into eight parts dealing with the Marxian 
Theory of Education, Masters and Disciples, Russian Orthodox Revolu- 
tionism, the Russian Revolution and Education, Post-Leninism and 
Education, the Test, Vision and Actuality, respectively. These are follow- 
ed by notes on chapters which occupy about 52 pages. 


Dr.-Shore’s presentation is excellent. His thinking is deep. The 
differences with the ‘‘planning’” or methods of contemporary Western 
Education have been clearly brought out. But atthe same time his exposi- 
tion of Russian planning has indicated that the Russian faith in the 
invincibility of the Marxian doctrines has remained unshaken, though he 
concludes that there is ‘‘considerable superimposed rigidity of Soviet 
education and energized Jaisser-faire in American education” That may 
be true but the gains are no less of Russia who has provided ‘“‘the adequ- 
acy of man’s living among men”. The writer dreams of educational 
internationalism which may not materialise so long as the world is divided 
into two hostile camps the haves and the haves-not. 


However, the book is sure to impress the educationsits of India with 
its clarity of thought, praiseworthy presentation of the historical aspect of 
Russian education, happy comparisons and healthy conclusions. 


RUSSIAN SYMPHONY Thoughts about Tchaikovsky, 
by Dmitri Shostakovich and Others. New York: Philosophical Library. 
1947. 271pp. $ 3.75. 


Tchaikovsky was one of the founders of the great schoolof Russian 
music. Practically every Russian composer of the latter 19th or early 20th 
century was indebted to him. ‘A naturaltalent and a creative imagina- 
tion’, he inspired his contemporaries to celestial heights. He hada defi- 
nite and profound purpose in everything he wrote, says Dmitri Shostako- 
vich. He was sensitive to tragedy and believed in the power of creative 
reason, in the might and the harmony of the universe. He had a fine 
feeling for Russian nature. ‘‘His music is one of the cornerstones of 
Russian musical culture as well as of world music. 


Such were not only the feelings of Dmitri Shostakovich but also 
of other Russian musicians and composers. These leaders have presented 
their musicalcriticism in a most candid manner. Their criticism reads 
like a story, a life-sketch of the master musician. The story of Tchaiko- 
vsky’s melody, musical genre, style of performance, ‘‘dictionary of sound, 
inotations designating caresses, compassion, sympathy, maternal or conju- 
gal affection and spiritual support”’ is indeed gripping. Confessions with 
the musicians of other countries are most appropriate and rightly place the 
musical genius of Russia above others, since he was completely wedded to 
his art, and since his life and art were inseparably interwoven. Musicians 
of India and other countries will simply enjoy this book. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA THE FAR EAST 1950. 
Prepared by the Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East, New York: Department of Economic Affairs, United 
Nations. 1951. 541pp. $ 3.75. 


This is a mine of extremely useful information on the intricate 


economic problems facing Asia and the Far East. No other report or 
survey gives,in such a systematic form, data on resources, income and 
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development, food and agriculture, mining and industry, transport, 
commercial and financial policies, international trade and payments cur- 
rency and credit and prices as the survey does. It gives the picture of 
economic conditions in the ECAFE region more comprehensively than the 
U.N. survey of 1949 where the data was somewhat scattered. The depar- 
ture from the old practice is clearly discernible. The new chapter on 
national income is, for that reason, highly welcome, though we would 
have preferred discussion of the trendstowards equitable distribution of 
wealth and income there rather than on pages 180-181. However, the 
over-all picture is complete, masterly and inspiring. 


In Asia and the Far East, much emphasis is being put today on the 
complex problems of food, population and planning. The problem of 
rehabilitation of refugees has lost its sting but it does remaina major 
economic issue. The region looks forward to some suggestions to 
improve its raw materials position and to solve its capital supply. The 
question of foreign capital is engaging the attention of the Governments 
and the implications of the aid under the Colombo Plan and the financial 
assistance from America are being studied closely by Economists in the 
Asiatic countries. We wish we had a discussion at length on these in 
the survey with useful suggestions to adopt though that would have 
transgressed the limitations imposed upon Dr. Lokanathan who has 
produced the survey under review. A few more pages on inter-State 
trade agreements or trade possibilities, exchange of raw materials and 
technical personnel, debts, sterling balances and the loans by the Inter- 
national Bank would have added to the tremendous value of the survey. 
The discussion on external finances is somewhat scrappy, we must say. 
The issues involved therein have been somewhat shelved. No proper 
assessment can be formed from the table given about the releases of 
sterling by U. K. In fact, Egypt, India and Pakistan are more concerned 
about these releases and the dollar pool than any other country is. The 
economic position of Britain vis a vis these countries is, for that reason, 
being watched with concern. In spite of this lacuna, the survey is 
exceptional. It is admittedly excellent. No student of Economics in India 
can afford to miss it. No Governmental agency, dealing with the Asiatic 
problems, can fail to study it. It isa survey written and produced far bet- 
ter than the one U.N. has brought out on Europe. The efforts of Dr. 
Lokanathan are indeed praiseworthy. The master-mind is apparent 
behind the preparation of the survey and the collation of the data. We 
feel strongly that these commendable efforts goa long way to help one to 
understand properly the economic position of the countries in Asia and 
the Far East. 


THE HEALTHY VILLAGE—An Experiment in Visual Education 
in West China. Paris: Unesco. 1951. 119pp. 50 Cents. 


This monograph records the experience gained in an experiment 
made in West China for ‘‘the preparation of a wide range of visual aids 
and their practical use in fundamental education. The rich experience 
must be shared by Indian educators and social workers, particularly those 
interested in the welfare of children in the backward areas of the country 
and the refugee colonies. Elsewhere too, wherever visual education is 
being introduced the experiment in India isas yet in its infancy the 
experience of experts in China will prove of immense benefit and help. 
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The project in fundamental education carried out in China, we 
shall say to a successful end gives us the material to build such projects 
in this country. It provides a lot of information regarding planning, 
organisation, training, direction in technique, etc., which is highly useful. 
It vouchsafes pointers forthe future. The first-hand Field, Health and 
Art Departments reports by recognised authorities throw flood of light 
on many of our problems which baffle solution. They are a searching 
and critical enquiry and must be studied in India. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND, 
by W. O. Lester Smith. (Studies on Compulsory Education) Paris: Unesco, 
1951. 63pp. 50 Cents. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA, 
A Study by the Australian National Co-operating Body for Education. 
(Studies on Compulsory Education ) Paris: Unesco. 1951. 189pp. 
$1. 00. 


These two balanced and penetrating studies, written in a vivid style, 
giving the historical background of compulsory education in England and 
Australia, deserve a warm reception at the hands of Indian educationists. 
The narrative, in each case is easy to read and doesn’t give too great an 
impression of brevity. Prof. Lester Smith and the Australian National 
Co-operating Body for Education have been eminently successful in theirs 
task. We are frequently introduced to adequate presentations. 


Prof. Lester Smith takes us as far back as 1870 and then builds up 
the story of compulsory education in Britain with the help of subsequent 
trends; he tells us how the early administration of the law of school 
attendance worked, how modern developments influenced the educator 
and how public support came forth, ungrudgingly. He has shown how 
the piublic consciousness was aroused, how pilot effort was made by 
certain areas, how the problem of teachers supply and school accommoda- 
tion was solved, how economic circumstances were kept in view resulting 
in effective school attendance and social relationship regulating the emp- 
loyment of children side by side encouraging steady growth of interest 
in child development and happy upbringing. He. rightly concludes that 
“when a society is well-disposed to its children and believes in education, 
the problem of enforcing school attendance’’ becomes easy. 


In the second study also after the historical, geographical, social and 
economic background has been covered, the readers are given an insight 
into the actual working of the Australian system of education in fact, the 
six entirely autonomous systems of education, their achievements and 
advantages and the chief criticisms onthem. Ample light is thrown on 
the administration of an educatian department, the direction of finance 
and control, the primary school and it curriculum, training. of primary 
school teachers, supervision and inspection of primary education, school 
buildings and equipment and theorganisation and administration of the 
Catholic and non-Catholic schools. It is the most fascinating story of 
how European or British culture was transplanted and modified over the 
years, retaining much ofits basic character: The A.N.C. Body for Education 
has convincingly proved that ‘‘Australia has firm belief in making educa- 
tion universal and compulsory”. The study is clearly and readably told. 
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SHORT LIST OF SUBJECT HEADINGS, 
Compiled by Heather Sherrie and Phyllis Mander Jones. Sydney: 
Angus and Robertson. 1950. 167 pp. 35s. (Obtainable in India from: Asia 
Publishing House, 17 Gunbow Street, Bombay). 


Librarians and Catalogures of public and school libraries of the 
medium size will be indebted to the compilers of this essential tool of the 
profession. It is the first book of its kind in the Australian field by the 
Mitchell Librarian of Sydney and: her deputy. 


The first nine pages of Introduction deals clearly of the use of the 
subject headings. It includes methods and practical examples of Subject 
entries, Form entries, and Analytical entries in the preparation of a diction- 
ary catalogue. 


A list of subheadings given from page 11 to 17 are a useful indication 
for the catalogures, although it seems likely that some of these headings- 
may cause some confusion. 


The headings are printed in two columns, the first containing in bold 
type under which, indented, are any see also references. Direct see refe- 
rences follow after the heading on the sameline. The second column is 
headed Refer from and contains all headings from which reference should 
be made. The initials ‘‘dr” after a heading in this column indicate 
direct reference, i. e. not a see also reference. 


The List provides nearly all the latest subject headings required for 
asmall library, The price at 35s is costly for Indian libraries, which, 
however, considering the small circualtion for such books and its excellent 
production, is not unduly high. 


HINDI BOOKS 
PUNJAB KA ITIHAS, 


by Dharam Vir. Ambala Cantt : Indian Press Ltd. 1950. 701pp. Rs. 5/- 

The history of the brave people of the Punjab has been told in 
these pages since the Aryan “‘invasion’”’ of India up to the present times 
with remarkable clarity. The picture painted of the past of the Punjab 
in which lie the sources of history of India and perhaps the explanation 
of many modern problems is.glowing and accurate. The chapters on the 
Vedic Period, the Mahabharta Age, the Buddha period, the rise and fall 
ef Islam, the Hindu civilization, Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s reign, the 
Punjab under the British rule and the impact of the modern age, the 
renaissance and the reformation are delightful indeed. The description 
of the various forces at’ work, the flow of thought which engulfed the 
people in the Punjab from time to time, the currents and cross-currents 
are all beautifully written, comprehensively thought and of high value. 
The matter is original. It is a significant contribution to the history 
of Indla and makes fhe Panjabis feel proud of their past, ancestors, ideals 
and.aspirations. The book should have a place in our college, school 


and public libraries. 
ANN DATTA, 
by Krishan Chandra. Delhi: Rajpal & Sons. 1951. 256pp. Rs. 3/- 
This is-a collection of short stories written by one of India’s 
foremost short story writers, It is a departure from his early ‘‘romanti- 
cism” and lays bare before the reader the hypocracy of our social and 
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political structure, the meanness of our fellow brethern, the degradation 
of our rulers, the exploitation of the poor by the rich and the darkness 
all-round. Some ofhis characters revolt against the tyranny imposed on 
them ; others succumb and die unwept and unsung. Yet all realise and 
the readers too-that unless the present set-up is changed, there is no 
salvation. One is shaken to the bones by reading these stories. Krishan 
Chandar chisels new profiles and thoughts which emerge from the shadows 
and dusts of the present day history of India. These thoughts move 
even the dead souls enmeshed in the whirlpools of political controversies. 


Krishan Chandra -rises in our estimation by his bald adventure into 
the realm of realities-positive realism based on facts rather than senti- 
mentalism and emotionalism. But where he manufactures rather than 
creates-for instance jibes at Tagore’s poetry, the Discovery of India or 
Bardolior My Experiments with Truth—and indulges in exaggerations to 
prove atruth-he acts as a cheap propagandist. Propaganda isa snbtle 
art and should not take an obvious crude form. Asa writer he is as yet 
to rich the heights of India’s great writers like Gandhi, Nehru and Tagore. 


For the depths of feelings, however, we must say ANN DATTA 
excells many other collections of short stories. India needs brave writers — 
like Krishan Chandra to build a new India. 


CHARITRA NIRMAN, 
by Satyakam Vidyalankar. Delhi: Rajpal & Sons, 1951. 188pp. Rs. 2/8. 


This is, in a way, a psychological interpretation of our weaknesses 
and an exposition of our make-up and helps usin building a character 
which can stand the onslaught of various complexes. It producesa deep 
under standing of our relationship with society and our own family. In 
the economic sphere it lays down certain truths which must be followed 
if success is to be achieved. It examines every facet of our life ina 
straight forward, simple style and raises us from the lowest depths in 
which we have fallen today. Itreminds us of our duty towards ourselves 
as well as the society and that is its best achievement. [It is a book for 
every body. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


A Mental Hospital Library. By Kathleen M. Allsop. (No. 6) London : 
Library Association. 1951. 44pp. 5s. 

A Primer of Book Classification. By W. Howard Phillips. London: 
Association of Assistant Librarians. 1951. 230pp. 8s. 6d, 

A Primer of Assistance to Readers. By Philip Hepworth. With Specia- 
list Chapters by other writers. London : Association of Assistant 
Librarians. 1951. 217pp.8s. 6d. 

Autobiography of a Yogi. By Paramhansa Yogananda. With a Preface 
by W. Y. Evans-Wentz. New York : Philosophical Library, 1951. 514pp. 

$3.50. (3rd ed., revised and enlarged) 

Bibliographic Organization. Papers presented before the Fifteenth Annual 
Conference of the Graduate Library School, July 24-29, 1950. Edited 
by Jesse H. Shera and Margaret E. Egan. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. 1951. 275pp. $5.00 

Children’s Periodicals of the Nineteenth Century. By Sheila A. Egoff. 
(No. 8) London : Library Association. 1951. 55pp. 5s 

Directory of Members 1951: New York. Special Libraries Association. 
1951. 289pp. $4.00. 

How to be a Transformed Person. By E. Stanley Jones. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbnry Press. 1951. 364pp. $1.50. 

Humanistic Ethics. By Gardner Williams. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1951. 223pp. $3.75. 

New Hopes for a Changing World. By Bertrand Russell. London : 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1951, 218pp. 9s. 6d. 

Philosophical problems of Mathematics. By Dr. Bruno Baron v, Freytag. 
ge.. Loringhoff. New York : Philosophical Library. 1951. 88 pp. $2.75. 

Practical Cataloguing. A Guide to descriptive cataloguing and the classi- 
tied catalogue. By A. F. Johnson. Leeds : Leeds School of Librarian- 
ship. 1951. 38pp. 

Practical Cataloguing, By Mohammad Zubair. Aligarh : Muslim Univer- 
sity. 1951. 46pp. Rs. 3/-. , 

Prison Libraries. By Richard F. Watson. (No. 7) London: The Library 
Association. 1951. 45pp. 5s. 

Public Libraries in the Colonies. By R. A. Flood. (No. 5) London : The 
Library Association. 1951. 45pp. 5s. 

Selections from Classical Sanskrit Literature. With English translation 
and notes. By John Brough. London : Luzac & Company Ltd. 1951. 
157pp. Rs. 10/12/-. 

Technical Libraries: Their Organization and Management. Edited by 
Lucille Jackson. New York: Special Libraries Association. 1951. 202pp. 
$6. 00. 

The A. A. L. Guide to Professional Examinations. Edited by A. J. Wal- 
ford. (Vol. 1 Entrance and Registration Examinations) London : Asso- 
ciation of Assistant Librarians. 1950. 152pp. 5s. 6d. ; ; 

The Cataloguing, Arrangement & Filing of Special Material in Special 
Libraries. By Robert L. Collison. Witha Foreword by Dr. RK. S. 
Schultze. London: Aslib. 1950. 76 pp. 9s. 6d. . 

The Modern Hindi Teacher. By Captain C. L. Vasudeva. With a 
Foreword by General K. M. Cariapa. (Approved by Army Headquar- 
terers) Allahbad & Ambala Cantt. The Indian Press Ltd. 105pp. 
Rs. 3/8/-. ; 

The Mysteries of man, mind and mind-functions, (A masterly treatise 
on Psychology). By Swami Narayanananda. Rishikesh: N. K. Prasad 
& Co. 1951. 656pp. Rs. 12/- : 

Twentieth Century Painting. Bp Hugo Munsterberg. New Yark: Phi- 
losophical Library. 1951. 102pp. $500. 
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OLDEST MAGAZINES IN 
HINDI 


SARASWATI 


Popular, Social & Literary 
Monthly 


(Approved by The D.P.I. Punjab, 
vide Circular No. 20760C. dated 
7-10-1937) 

Rs. a. p. 

7 8 O 


Annual Subscription .. 
.* 010 O 


Price of Single Copy 


Premier Children‘s Monthly in Bindi 
BALSAKHA 


(Approved by the D.P.I. Punjab, 
vide Circular No. 20760C, dated 
7-10-1937) 

Rs. a. p. 

Annual Subscription 

Price of Single Copy 0 6 0 

Read and Enjoy 


SARASWATI SERIES— The revolution 
in Hindi literature priced at 10 
annas each. 


Punjab Ka Itihas 
(In Hindi) 
By Shri Dharam Vir, 


For centuries 
guarded our country. It 
victories and faced defeats, 
ever kept the flag of our civilization 
steadfastly flying. The author has 
written the history of that very 


M.A. 


gained 


Panjab in Hindi, with due stress on | 


Vaidic culture, the strength of the 
ancient Hindus, the Rise of the 
Sikhs, their bravery and disruption 
and the movements of the modern 
age. 


A beautifully bound 701+18pp | 


page book. Complete with maps 
and illustrations. Price Rs. 5/8/- 
only. 


400. 


the Punjab has 


but it | 


| SOME INDISPENSABLE BOOKS 
| FOR OUR READERS 


Rs. a, p. 
Savera aur Saya by 
Prof. V. B. ‘Arun‘, 
M.A. 
Ranbheri (Four one- 
act plays) by Shri 
B. N. Duggal 
Bhukh(Social Drama) 
by Shri Vir Devji 
‘Vir’ 
Nyaya (Social Drama) 
by Shri Vir Devji 
‘Vir’ 
Sant Kabir (Drama) 
by Late Prof. Sadhu 
Ram Shastri, M.A., 
M.O.L, ose 
Adarsn Mahapurush 
(Life sketch and 
teachings of great 
men) by the same 
author pe 
Udbodhini (How to 
attain happiness and 
achieve success) by 
Shri Sant Ram, B.A. 
Galpa Tarangini (Coll- 
ections of 13 short 
stories) by Shri 
Sant Ram, B.A. .. 
Hindi Mahabharat (in 
10 Volumes) - 

. Shrimad Bhagwat (in 
Two Volumes) 

. Sachitra Ramchritra- 
manas (Sateek) (in 
Bold Types) 

Valmiki Ramayan (in 
Two Volumes) .. 13 

. Sachitra Mahabharat 6 

. Ravi Babu Ke Kuchh 
Geet 2 
Pyara Bharat (In Press) 
Sikh Dharam Ki 
Phulwari (in Punjabi) 1 
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